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A VITAL PART OF YOUR TELEVISION SET WILL BE A VA 


-- LITERALLY NOTHING! 


THAT'S RIGHT... NOTHING. A blank, an absence of anything 
...or, technically, a high vacuum... is all-important to 
television. 


For a high vacuum in a television tube is necessary for 
control of the electrons that make television a reality. 


The first step toward a high vacuum is pumping the air 
out of the tube. But pumping won't remove enough of it. 

Here’s where a “getter” of barium, one of the less com- 
mon metals, comes in—and more air goes out of circulation. 
Inserted inside the television tube, the barium “getter” is 
flashed from the outside by electricity. Instantly it vapor- 
izes and entraps the remaining air.* 

Barium “getters” were developed by Kemet LABorRa- 
TORIES CoMPANY, INc., in their research on metals. 


Contributions by this and other UCC Units to television 
and electronics do not stop here. Radio, radar, X-ray, hear- 
ing aids and other electronic devices have also benefited by 
the extensive research of UCC Units in the fields of alloys, 
carbons, chemicals, gases and plastics. 

Vv 
*Barium has a high affinity for oxygen ...and other gases. When the 
“getter” is flashed in television or radio tubes, molecules of hot metal: 
lic vapor combine with...and immobilize ...remaining particles of 
air. The barium, with the “captured” air is deposited as a silvery film 
inside the tubes. 

Most UCC products .. . like barium “getters”... are basic raw mate 
rials for American industry. Just about every business enterprise. from 
the small corner garage to the largest steel plant, uses them in one form 
or another. If you want a description of these products and how they 
are used, write for the booklet [9 “Products and Processes of UCC.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street (9 New York 17,N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


ORE than half of the people of 
M the nation, old and young, are 
pank depositors. They own the deposits 
‘of the banks. America’s private banking 
3 m of nearly 15,000 banks had total 
‘deposits of $141-billions on January 1, 
4s 5, and deposit accounts numbered 
7F5-million individuals, firms and corpo- 
‘ations. While meeting the greatly in- 
teased wartime needs of these custo- 
mers, the banks have been getting ready 
for the job ahead. 

The banks as a whole are in a stronger 
» position than ever before to meet the 
need for increased credit required by 
industry in shifting over to peacetime 


ley ision 
y, hear- 
fited by 


alloys, 


production. 
“ee This need is already making itself felt; outstand- 
Seger ing loans of all the banks of the country in- 
jery film creased from $22.2-billions on June 30,1943, 
aw mate- 
ise, from 
me form 
row ther 
f UCC.” 
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5-Million Customers 


to $26-billions on December 31, 1944—an 
increase of 17% in 18 months. And most of 
these loans were not guaranteed in any way. 
In 1944, insured commercial banks in- 
creased their capital funds by $536-millions, 
. to provide a broader base for financing busi- 
ness enterprise. This is in line with good bank- 
ing sense, to meet the emergencies of a recon- 


version period. 


As credit needs increase in the months 
ahead, the banks are ready to supply it 
in full measure to competent individuals, 
firms and corporations for all construc- 
tive purposes. To this end the banks 
have developed new lending methods 
—principal among which is the term 
loan which is proving of great value 
in bridging the gap between war and 


peacetime industrial operation. 


See your banker now and line up your 


financial program for peacetime production. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Lawn-mowers 


are following mortars 
--- and the same power equipment must build them 


Nexr SUMMER, you should be 
able to buy a new lawn-mower 
for your home. Manufacturers of 
a wide variety of civilian goods 
will have reconverted their plant 
machinery . . . powering it nec- 
essarily with the same turbines, 
boilers and generators used for 
making war products. 

Whatever their products may 
be, manufacturers will have one 
problem in common . . . the prob- 
lem of having dependable power 
available for the job ahead. 
Present power-equipment units 
in many plants may have to 
serve for many, many months. 
Here’s where Hartford Steam 
Boiler insurance can help pre- 
serve what you now have. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s field 
engineers comprise the country’s 


largest staff devoting full time to 
power-equipment protection. To 
them are available the Company’s 
79 years of experience in this 
highly specialized line. Their 
maintenance advice has often 
added years to the life of expen- 
sive equipment. They are so lo- 
cated that they can be quickly 
reached in an emergency. 


Many policyholders consider 
this unique inspection and engi- 
neering service to be worth sev- 
eral times the premium cost. It 
has made Hartford Steam Boiler 
first choice, by a wide margin, 
among power-plant insurers. 
Your agent or broker can tell 
you how the Com- 
pany can serve 
your plant to your 
advantage. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Govers : Boilers » Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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LABOR RESHUFFLE 


jystry is confronted with the nec- 
of largely steering its own course 
yh the choppy seas of recon- 
m labor troubles. The govern- 
has lost its firm wartime grip on 
iller and is not likely to regain it. 
amination of the streamlined fed- 
labor structure set up by Presi- 
Truman this week reveals little 
than a reshuffling of agencies, and 
ting off of the words “mediation 
conciliation” as the government's 
ments for coping with the first 
at epidemic of industrial strife 
s 15, 99). 


ellenbach Is the Winner 


TORS = Bcretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
_ ch, who quit the peace of the fed- 
bench for the capital's hot spot, 
arold S. igmeed from the reorganization with 
al voice in determining govern- 
t wage policies and with a victory 
Policy, jig the disgruntled National War 
Mige + Lagr Board. 
> Gillinghafif’ith the war’s end, NWLB took the 
y, James MB that it would handle only such 
ite + Wa ‘ - . 
disputes as it chose—meaning 
ein which disputants agreed in ad- 
» «Re to abide by its decisions. Now 
oe pe llenbach has authority to direct 
or) Ani ALB to intervene in any labor dis- 
. ‘Townse Which threatens’ orderly recon- 
‘hite + Sion. Moreover, he now can order 
tricia Bull Conciliation Service into action 
ad of, or together with, the 
dS. Parke LB. Old jurisdictional lines are 
d. Schwellenbach is expected to 
er to use the conciliation office. 
nong big questions left unsettled 
(1) the attitude of public, labor, 
employer members of the pre- 
pbly impartial NWLB if Schwellen- 
-who is barred from reviewing 
LB decisions but not from setting 
policies—should attempt to reduce 
board to the status of a depart- 
tal agency restricted to icies 
ied down from above; and (2) how 
/LB’s dispute-ending directives can 
i “@nforced in cases in which parties 
OY ce not agreed to abide by the board’s 
orion O's. Although plants still can be 
ork |8, N. Yin Over, the threat of seizure has lost 
‘ord. Ehe ct OF its effectiveness now that labor’s 
1; Willorditrike pledge has ended. 
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Jr. Directa . Loses His Portfolio 


change Mfconomic Stabilization Director Wil- 
ries $5.00 @@ H. Davis turned up as the surprise 
9 22H in the shakeup. President Truman 
3, 1279. Reed the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
por, inc qm ito the jurisdiction of Reconver- 
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sion Director John W. Snyder and 
joined with Schwellenbach in repudiat- 
ing a statement, erroneously attributed 
to Davis, that the government has 
embarked on a program of raising 
wages 40% to 50% without disturbing 
prices. Truman said such a statement 
does not represent the Administration's 
views, and Schwellenbach asserted 
that future wage policy pronounce- 
ments would clear through the cabinet 
and Snyder. 

The Labor Dept. reorganization 
shifted to Schwellenbach the powers, 
functions, and funds of NWLB, the 
War Manpower Commission, the U. S. 
Employment Service, and retraining 
and re-employment work of the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
has been promised to Schwellenbach 
as soon as legal complications are 
cleared up, and it is Truman’s purpose 
eventually to centralize all federal 
labor functions in the Labor Dept. 
However, the President’s order made 
plain that administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation will remain under 
the Social Security Board. 

This widely heralded action by the 
White House failed, signally, however, 
to fortify the government’s powers to 
suppress current strikes, or to develo 
new pacification procedures. Schwel- 
lenbach’s main effort will be to keep 
peuring oil on troubled waters until 
the Seticnnbie labor-management 
conference comes to grips wich the 
problem of devising permanent labor 
disputes machinery. 


New Conciliator Installed 


To this end, Edgar L. Warren, 40, 
was plucked from his job as regional 
NWLB chairman in Chicago and in- 
stalled as head of the Labor Dept.’s 
Conciliation Service. Schwellenbach 
has set about rebuilding and _ revital- 
izing this 250-man unit with empha- 
sis on “quality rather than quantity.” 

Warren’s first objective is to settle 
the turbulent Detroit automobile sit- 
uation. 


AN ASSIST FOR BRICKER? 


Appointment of Sen. Harold H. Bur- 
ton, Ohio Republican, to the Supreme 
Court as forecast (BW—Aug.4'45,p5) 
appears almost certain to move former 
Ohio Gov. John W. Bricker, Republi- 
can vice-presidential nominee last year, 
back into the presidential picture (and 
maybe that’s O.K. with Truman). 


A Democrat will succeed Burton in 
the Senate for the remainder of this 
Congress, but Ohio will go to the polls 
next year to select a successor for the 
full six-year term. State politicians con- 
cede that Bricker can have the Repub- 
lican senatorial nomination for the ask- 
ing, and his chances of election would 
be excellent. 

Bricker may make another try for the 
governorship instead. His friends feel 
that he’d stand a better chance for the 
presidential nomination as governor of 
a pivotal state than as junior senator. 
In the Senate, he would necessarily 
have to work with and under his own 
colleague, Sen. Robert A. Taft, who 
also has aspirations for the G.O.P. nomi- 
nation. 

As for Robert P. Patterson’s promo- 
tion from Under Secretary to Secretary 
of War it was only a question whether 
he’d get the cabinet post or the Supreme 
Court seat. 


EXPORTS FOR GERMANY? 


The tag “Made in Germany” will 
reappear sooner or later in American 
stores. The policy set forth in the 
Potsdam declaration permits Germany 
to expand both its light industry and 
its foreign trade, even though volume 
will be controlled. 

The Commerce Dept. is now trying 
to figure out what Germany can export 
which the United States would accept. 
The tentative list includes pottery, toys, 
some textiles. 


McNUTT’S PROGRAM 


Paul McNutt, shifted by President 
Truman from the War Manpower 
Commission and confirmed last week 
by the Senate as High Commissioner 
to the Philippines, has outlined for 
Truman a policy for the islands and is 
prepared to go to bat against all op- 
ponents. A_ statement from the 
White House is expected within the 
next ten days. 

Number one on McNutt’s list of 
“musts” is a preferential trade policy 
which will reassure investments, invite 
new capital, and lay a foundation for 
U. §S.-Philippine economic _ relations 
and growth for the next two decades. 

ther points include immediate 
loans to tide the commonwealth gov- 
ernment over the period of emergency; 
direct grants for immediate relief in- 
cluding funds for food, clothing, and 
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Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 i 
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ing; legislation covering a generous 
nnity for war damage since Dec. 
94]: allocation of ocean and inter- 
d ships; priority for the purchase 
at surplus materials; and a possible 
of a million or more tons of sur- 
the armed services have trans- 
4 to the islands. 

cNutt insists he will not leave 
Manila until his program is well 
he way to enactment by Congress. 
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Y MEAT FOR RELIEF 


irtly to stretch its money and partly 
cep out of Secretary of Agriculture 
ton P. Anderson’s hair, United 
tons Relief & Rehabilitation Ad- 
istration, which just started to buy 
ts in this country, will take Army 
juses almost exclusively. A typical 
hase was a lot of 6-lb. cans of 
ed beef hash from Army stores, 
able commercially because of the 
of the containers. 

criculture Dept. expects all meat 
s to fall below ceilings next year, 
hen invite UNRRA to help sup- 
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Farm organizations ate expected. to 
go along with the program, so long as 
the Adniinistration doesn’t tinker too 
much with parity price concepts; labor's 
support will be courted with assurances 
that “gees increases and decreases will 
cancel out in the total food bill. 


e 
PAYOFF FOR WARD'S 


Montgomery Ward properties will be 
released by the government as soon as 
federal officials carry through their 
plan to pay $1,000,000 to employees 
in retroactive wage adjustments. The 
Army has wanted to get out for a long 
time, but government legal experts de- 
cided there was an obligation to make 


the retroactive payments first. ‘The 
hitch was that they couldn’t be met out 
of net operating income of the seized 
properties, and the Army has no right to 
touch any other Ward funds (BW- 
Sep.15’45,p100). A Montgomery Ward 
report for the six months ended July 31 
announced net-profits of $8,401,102 fo: 
all properties including those seized by 
the Army; for the corresponding period 
of 1944 profits were $6,846,736. 
Attorney General Tom Clark has de- 
cided, however, that it would be pos- 
sible to make the payments from Presi- 
dent Truman’s emergency fund. Secre 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
first will have to certify that labor trou- 
ble will flare again unless the payments 
are made. Truman then will authorize 


Eric Johnston succeeds Will H. 
Hays as head of the major movie 
producers in a much larger role, and 
with large ideas for bending the 
industry to greater public service. 
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for oilseed and other crops would 
eS y to the 1946 production. 
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‘The question is: He will be, 
fy a CapMTs ate masn t 
slammed the tm, but 


Movie Czar Cast in Larger Role 


he has previously turned down an 
offer to be the chamber’s paid presi- 
dent. 

Johnston’s successor isn’t in sight. 


Eric Johnston 


‘Topay in the driving rains and high humidity of our trop- 
ical fronts vital trench mortars are going into action because 
their powder is protected by Sylvania cellophane. Specially 
developed in Sylvania’s laboratories, these ammunition 
wrappings keep out water and moisture vapor, insure effec- 
tive propellant powder under the most difficult conditions. 


The qualities of versatile Sylvania cellophane that keep 
moisture from powder are equally effective in controlling 
moisture #s cigarettes and other products. Therefore better 
protection through cellophane will be available in the 
postwar world as a result of Sylvania’s unique wartime 
developments. 
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ing; legislation covering a generous 
~nity for war damage since Dec. 
b4]; allocation of ocean and inter- 
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pr surplus materials; and a possible 
of a million or more tons of sur- 
the armed services have trans- 
4 to the islands. 

Nutt insists he will not leave 
fanila until his program is well 
he way to enactment by Congress. 
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ton P. Anderson’s hair, United 
ons Relief & Rehabilitation Ad- 
tration, which just started to buy 
in this country, will take Army 
uses almost exclusively. A typical 
hase was a lot of 6b. cans of 
ed beef hash from Army stores, 
sable commercially because of the 
of the containers. 

criculture Dept. expects all meat 
s to fall below ceilings next year, 
then invite UNRRA to help sup- 
the market. 


‘EM EAT K-RATIONS 


y this week announced that it 
| not or cannot” sell field rations 
ite numerous interested inquiries 
ht obtaining surplus stocks of such 
s. They will be turned over to the 
t. of Agriculture “for disposal”; the 
ous guess is that this is what reliefers 
eat in the next depression. 


TRIM SUBSIDIES 


iministration food-pricing policy 
cing shaped to eliminate producer 
processor subsidies by (1) raising 
ceilings on meats and butter, and 
lowering the floors on soybeans, 
uts, canning crops, dry beans, and 
tt foods involving subsidies. 
ash payments to dairy farmers 
out one-third of the present total 
sidy bill of $1,800,000,000) would 
lowered as feed and other produc- 
costs decline. Incentive payments 
aseed producers would be reduced 
oil situation improves. 
liest action will be on meats and 
t, while the demand for these 
the supply, and — press 
inst present ceilings. wer su 
’ for oilseed and other crops would 
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Farm organizations are expected. to 
go along with the program, so long as 
the Administration doesn’t tinker too 
much with parity price concepts; labor’s 
support will be courted with assurances 
that price increases and decreases will 
eset 4 out in the total feod bill. 


PAYOFF FOR WARD'S 


Montgomery Ward properties will be 
released by the government as soon as 
federal officials carry through their 
plan to pay $1,000,000 to employees 
in retroactive wage adjustments. The 
Army has wanted to get out for a long 
time, but government legal experts de- 
cided there was an obligation to make 


the retroactive payments first. ‘The 
hitch was that they couldn’t be met out 
of net operating income of the seized 
properties, and the Army has no right to 
touch any other Ward funds (BW- 
Sep.15’45,p100). A Montgomery Ward 
report for the six months ended July 3! 
announced net-profits of $8,401,102 fo: 
all properties including those seized by 
the Army; for the corresponding period 
of 1944 profits were $6,846,736. 


Attorney General Tom Clark has de- 


cided, however, that it would be pos- 
sible to make the payments from Presi- 
dent Truman’s emergency fund. Secre 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
first will have to certify that labor trou- 
ble will flare again unless the payments 
are made. Truman then will authorize 


Eric Johnston succeeds Will H. 
Hays as head of the major movie 
producers in a much larger role, and 
with large ideas for bending the 
industry to greater public service. 
The question is whether he will be, 
in fact, a czar who can tell the pro- 
ducers where to head in, or just an 
agent who, for instance, might try to 
persuade Attorney General Tom 
Clark to abandon the antitrust suit to 
compel divorcement of the produc- 
ing and exhibiting business. The 
signs point to a big stick, as Johnston 
can walk cut of his five-year con- 
tract but the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors Assn. can’t. 
e At Loggerheads—Another question 
mark concerns the course of Johns- 
ton’s relations with Donald Nelson, 
who recently signed up as head of the 
independent producers to restore 
healthy competition in the industry, 
among other things (BW—Jun.30’45, 
p22). 

Currently, the big producers of 
the Hays organization and Nelson’s 
independents are at absolute logger- 
heads. The big producers have been 
trying to talk the Attorney General 
out of bringing the eight-year-old an- 
titrust suit to trial on Oct. 8, and 
the independents are just as vigor- 
ously protesting the negotiation of 
any new consent decree. 

e A Fifth Term?—Johnston will serve 
as president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce through his fourth term 
which expires next May. He hasn’t 
slammed the door to a fifth term, but 


Movie Czar Cast in Larger Role 


he has previously turned down an 
offer to be the chamber’s paid presi- 
dent. 

Johnston’s successor isn’t in sight. 


Eric Johnston 


Outsmarts wear 


The Hancock Boiler Blo-Off 
Valve embodies a simple but ef- 
fective idea that adds years of 
safe and unfailing service. 

It is the “Blo-Deflector” seat 
and disc design. A special super- 
hard facing material is fused on- 
to the seat ring.- The discs are 
of exceptionally hard polished, 
stainless steel. This prevents 
leaks— indefinitely. 

Other simplifications reduce 
the number of parts and elimi- 
nate all delicate adjustments, so 
that, for the entire life of your 
boilers, you will have leak-proof 
valves that avoid the cost of re- 
pairs and annoying interference 
with service. 

When replacing faulty valves, 
change to Hancock. For new in- 
stallations specify “Hancock 
Valves” with the knowledge 
that once installed they will 
never trouble you again. 

Write to us for full informa- 


tion. 


Stocked and sold by leading 
distributors everywhere. 

e= Write to them or to us for full 
- re 


fai HANCOCK 


payment and the Army will retire from 
the 


scene. 

Federal labor experts feel that pay- 
ment of the retroactive wage obligation 
will smooth things for a while, but ex- 
pect that before long another battle 
may ensue between the C.1.O. Retail 
Employees Union and Sewell Avery, 
Ward’s board chairman. 


TIN SUBSTITUTES GAIN 


Regardless of when tin supply loosens 
up, industry is going to hold on to some 
of the tricks it was forced to learn by 
WPB’s tin conservation order (page 
19). Dairy equipment, formerly coated 
with pure tin, will continue to use 
stainless steel. Aluminum foil -, ’ 
a stro competitor of pure tin foil. 
Oa wiches toon tin ill include 
silver brazing solders, lead base babbitts, 
manganese bronzes. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Suggestions are heard to change the 
name of Pearl Harbor. Both the Army 
and the Navy doubtless would welcome 
it, but are hardly in a position to in- 
dorse the idea. 

With practically all government agen- 
cies now on a five-day week, the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion 
is putting in a half-day on Saturdays to 
—. the reconversion program from 

sing momentum. 

Wright Patman of the House 
Small Business Committee is preparing 
to needle Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles for removal of price ceilings from 
petroleum, since Bowles has said that 
price controls will be taken off any 
commodity in ample supply. 

Now that OWT has shut up shop, 
OWMR is toying with the idea of be- 
coming a clearinghouse for all govern- 
ment utterances so far as they pertain 
to reconversion. 

—Business W eek’s 


Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Sec. Henry A. Wallace’s Dept. of Com- 
merce, like its business clientele, enters 
the postwar period with a program of 
reconversion and expansion ( 124). 
As in business, the vasa of that vi 
gram will depend heavily on the quality 
of the sales ent. This is where 


told to—but has neyer really learned 
to—consider its key department in 
Washington. 
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Are you having trouble with a 
New York State market problem 
from where you are? 

Before you fight your way into 
a war-jammed train—or compete 
with essential travelers fora 
Pullman reservation—let us see 
what we can do to help you. 

There are Marine Midland 
Banks in 40 communities in New 
York State. Officers of these banks 
are in constant personal touc! 
with local people and local in 
dustry. Part of their regular duties 
is answering market questions for 
executives who have interests 
there. Very likely they can bring 
you miles closer to getting the 
information you need. 
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American industry is going strong a month after final victory—despite muni- 
tions cutbacks that have been much deeper than anybody expected. 

Business Week's Index of business activity is down by 20% since the 
middle of August but, at 168, is still very high. 

The rate of steel operations has declined only 8%, and actual output 
today is higher than it was at this date in either 1937 or 1941. 

Electric power output is far above any prewar level and only about 6% 
lower than a month ago or a year ago. 

Carloadings are down about 15% in the month, 10% from tast year. 

Oct. 15 removal of the remaining construction controls—with those on 
industrial building already lifted—paves the way for a good start in a matter 
of months on projects which are ready to go. 

Consumer buying, as measured by department store sales, is about even 
with the very high level prevailing last year (chart, page 16). 

e 
Business indexes rose to astronomic levels as munitions output boomed, and 
they are going down with much the same velocity. 

The reason is that they are based mainly on industrial production figures. 
And industrial production, during the war, got all out of proportion to other 
segments of our economy (BW—dAug. 18’45,p16). 

The thing to remember is that these indexes now are near the point 
where they will begin to flatten out. Bottom should be hit in October. 

Right now, Business Week's Index is higher than it was ot this time in 
1941 and almost 50% above the comparable 1937 date. 

we 
Carloadings, superficially, make the poorest showing of any of the business 
indicators that are closely followed by the economists. 

The figure currently is far below 1941 and substantially under 1937. 

However, each car today is loaded much more heavily than ever was the 
case before the war. This minimizes the decline. 

Moreover, we shall have to turn out a lot of raw materials and parts 
before reconversion goods are loaded onto cars for shipment. A rising level 
for loadings thus may be expected confidently. 

Railroads won't lack for traffic when things get rolling in 1946. 

* 
Use of electric power remains at an extraordinarily high level. 

Generating stations are running nearly 20% above 1941 and, even more 
startlingly, pretty close to double the 1937 rate. These figures dwarf the dip 
of about 6% since the Japanese capitulation. 

a 
Steel operations, estimated at 83% of capacity this week, are fully ten points 
above what even the most optimistic industry observers would have predicted 
when the heavy cutbacks in munitions began. 

Just by way of comparison, an 83% rate today is, because of plant 
expansion, producing more steel than was being produced at 96% in the 
autumn of 1941. 


Only four potential problems loom, at the moment, in the business outlook. 
These are unemployment, the rigid price structure, the explosive labor situo- 
tion (page 15), and a scramble for inventory. 

So far, unemployment hasn‘t meant much. It hasn't retarded consumer 
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spending. And most certainly it hasn’t impaired the unions’ bargaining 
power. In fact, most cities report jobs going begging in spite of the rising 
total of workers drawing unemployment compensation. 

The labor situation was calmer at midweek, but industry still was con- 
fronted with the virtual certainty that it would have to make wage concessions 
or risk strikes that might keep peacetime products off the market for an 
indefinite period. 

OPA ultimately will liberalize its pricing policy, most observers believe, 
but that doesn’t help an employer faced with a wage decision now. 

a 
Inventory holdings of manufacturers probably are low. The Dept. of Com- 
merce’s Industry Survey, in fact, calls them “inadequate” in terms of pros- 
pective factory shipments. 

Thus inventory accumulation seems justified if not altogether essential. 
The big problem is to prevent overbuying by some that will thwart recon- 
version by others. 

No one can tell just when overbuying starts until after the fact. In the 
present circumstances, we know at least that inventory accumulation is o 
major factor in sustaining the present rate of business activity. 

By the same token, it makes employment and spendable income. 

* 
Department stores apparently have been building their stocks in expectation 
of record holiday business this year. In any event, they came up to the end 
of the war with inventories that have been exceeded only during the hand- 
over-fist stocking-up spree in 1942. 

Now the question is whether Christmas volume this year actually will 
top the 1944 peak. The evidence is inconclusive at this point. Consumers’ 
purchases in the last couple of weeks have been a shade under last year. 

To fall a trifle behind 1944, during the uncertainties of the present 
period, is nothing to be frightened about. Possibly merchants should take 
heart in the knowledge that the rubber band hasn’‘t been firmly snapped onto 
the public pocketbook. 

Nevertheless, consumer income will be off 15%—18% from the early- 
1945 record by the year end (after which it will start creeping up). 

People might feel pinched. It is just as likely, however, that they will 
continue buying and stop putting aside so much as savings; this is doubly 
likely if new, long-scarce goods are appearing on the market. 

a 
Don’t expect the Aluminum Co. of America to be broken up into small pieces 
soon for all the vehemence of Attorney General Tom Clark's plea (page 29). 

Disinterested experts on light metals point out that aluminum is a mass- 
production business—but has a small market tonnagewise. It costs plenty to 
set up an integrated company relative to the return. 

Besides, there is the problem of unscrambling Alcoa’s plants into 
integrated properties without increasing costs (or government subsidies). 

Competitive twist: Converters of aluminum scrap: have costs now to a 
point where they may bother producers of virgin ingot no little. 

e 


Texas’ infant paper industry may expect to experience new growth. 
Henry Kaiser is all set, even to choice of a mill site near Beaumont, to 
launch a new company specializing in newsprint and paperboard. 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 


Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
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Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
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Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100). . . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 


Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
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Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N.Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and i Loans, reporting member banks 
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1.00% 
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Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
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Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended September 15th. + Revised. 
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Auto Union Forces Showdown 


Labor impasse that may affect whole course of reconversion 
; confused by U.A.W.’s own internal troubles, including an 
to control members which may be management's trump. 


Events were marching inexorably this 

toward the widely prophesied |a- 

sanagement showdown in Detroit’s 

mmobile industry and their long 

ow was cast over the nation’s entire 
conversion job. 

Yet, even 7 the whole business com- 
pity realized its stake in the Detroit 
some, and while managements scat- 

red all over the industrial map felt 

fects on their own labor relations, it 

s becoming apparent that the key 
to the auto labor probiem was to be 
ound in the near-unique character of 

1.0.’s organization in the field—the 

Inited Auto Workers. 
eUA.W.’s Line of Action—U.A.W. 
has demanded a 30% wage increase 
from the auto companies. It has threat- 

ed to petition for government-con- 
ducted strike polls. And it has offered 
o defer a strike vote while negotiations 
over the 30% demand go on if the 
employers grant a 5% wage increase 
immediately. 

Clearly the worst-disciplined labor 
union in the country, with a record of 
wildeat walkouts and breaches of con- 
tact that no other organization ap- 
proaches, U.A.W. is beset by unem- 
ployment, factionalism, and a loss of 
prestige with its members. The drum- 
beating attending its 30% wage in- 
crease demand is deadly serious dramat- 
ics, designed with a view, first of all, 
to holding members and only second 
to making the best possible bargain 
with employers. 

*In the Open—Note the way U.A.W. 
developed its strategy in the open. It 
has announced that it will strike Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, or Ford, one at 
atime, All pressure will be brought to 
bear in turn on each company chosen. 
Simultaneously, all aid toward produc- 
tion efficiency will be given the others. 
U.A.W. has stated that it intends to 


interest of dissident and_ indifferent 
union members as to worry the com- 
panies. 

@ Union Is in the Red—Another factor 
supporting this thesis is the admitted 
series of deficits which have been piling 
up in the monthly positions of the 
U.A.W. treasury this year. Layoffs have 
reduced the wartime million-plus mem- 
bership of the union to an actual dues- 
paying group today of probably no more 
than a half-million, Operations are run- 
ning in the red, despite sweeping econo- 
mies which include layoff of 90 organiz- 
ers with an estimated annual saving of 
$500,000. 

That the union was ready to bargain, 
despite its truculent mood, was evi- 
dent at midweek when it indicated it 
would hold off strike action in compa- 
nies granting a 5% pay-raise pending 
negotiations. But the auto firms gave 


little indication that they would con- 
cede even that much before negotia- 
tons. 

e The Trump Card—The managements 
counted a trump card in the auto 
union’s apparent inability to control its 
mbinhendie. Indicative of this was the 
continuing Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
strike, which resulted in a shutdown 
of Ford plants throughout the country 
last week end. 

Any shutdowns. outside of the 
planned range of operations would se- 
verely impair union strategy. It has 
been conceded for years that if several 
major companies ever found themselves 
in the position of being all shut down 
at the same time they would make a 
united stand which might spell dis 
aster for the union. 

This week, there was no belief that 
the union would collapse if it did not 
succeed in its efforts to impose its wage 
aims on the auto industry. The union, 
it was admitted in most Detroit quar- 
ters, would stay in business, no matter 
what the outcome of its program hap- 
pens to be. 

e Rebels Go Own Way—The Kelsey- 
Hayes rebels, charting their own course, 
paid little heed to the union board’s 


This week in Flint, Mich., Richard Leonard, United Automobile Workers 
director at Ford, R. ]: Thomas, union president, George Addes, treasurer, and 
Norman Matthews, U.A.W. director at Chrysler, sat down to discuss strategy 
for their drive for a 30% wage increase. Of the other two members of 
U.A.W.’s Big Six, Walter Reuther, director of the union’s General Motors 
Division, is on vacation; Richard Frankensteen, the other U.A.W. vice-presi- 
dent, is busy with his Detroit mayoralty campaign. The strategy of the six, 
however, may be nullified by rank-and-file members’ sheer lack of discipline. 


make a powerful ally of the competition 
that is traditional among the Big 
Three, 

There is nothing unusual about this. 
The union followed such a program in 
the 1937-38 strikes. The new twist is 
the detailing of it all in statements to 
the press. Evidence seemed conclusive 
that it was intended as miuch to rally the 
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Department store sales, prime indicator of the consumer’s ability and will to 
buy, are at one of the “critical” points that have so typified the year 1945. 
After Easter’s buying splurge, again as Germany’s fall became certain, and 
finally with the defeat of Japan, sales took sharp dips. In the first two cases, 
equally sharp recoveries followed. This time there has been at least a momen- 
tary leveling off about at year-ago levels. Now the question is: Will consumers 
return to hand-over-fist spending or hold off for real postwar merchandise? 


appointment of an administrator of their 
local. Less than 10% of them showed 
up for a meeting at which they were 
fruitlessly urged to go back to work. 

Hopes were raised later, however, 
when Richard Frankensteen, U.A.W. 
vice-president and candidate for mayor 
of Detroit, announced that he was in- 
tervening personally at ware: 
Since Frankensteen has been quietly— 
and safely—on the sidelines, supposedly 
to keep from running the risk of im- 
pairing his election chances, his entry 
into the troubled Kelsey-Hayes situation 
was regarded by some as an indication 
that a ner in the strike was imminent. 
Frankensteen himself described the 
move as a gamble. 

The Kelsey dissatisfaction was echoed 
at another meeting, of Detroit local 
union presidents, which assailed the 
international board for its program and 
policies. The meeting called for a con- 
vention sooner than next April, the 
date recently set, to clear the air and 
get the top officers committed to a pro- 
gram that would be backed by the rank 
and file. 

Further action in this “bottleneck” 
strike awaited the — of Edgar 
L. Warren, chief of the reorganized 
Conciliation Service (page 5), on the 
scene. 

e Figuring the Impact—Company off- 
cials, meanwhile, were figuring the im- 
pact of a 30% pay raise fairly accurately. 
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In the case of General Motors, for ex- 
ample, the full 30% raise would amount 
to more thar half of the company’s 
—= of a before — 

e industry straight pay average 
stands today around $1.13 i egy 
30% raise would be 45¢ an hour, or 
$18 for a 40-hour week, equivalent to 
$810 a year for a 45-week working year. 
Multiplied by 300,000 workers, the size 
of the payroll G.M. expects to have 
next year, the increase would represent 
an annual cost to the company of 
$243,000,000. In 1944 its profits be- 
fore taxes were $435,409,013, but from 
1936 through 1939 they averaged $244,- 
779,268. 
© Tax ent—The union’s position 
is that $190,629,756 of any wage in- 
crease could have been compensated for 
last year by reduction of that amount 
in excess-profits taxes. It takes the fur- 
ther stand that the increased es 
would vastly enlarge the market for 
cars. 

Of the cae pe! week which a 30% 
pay raise would add to an average $45 
pay envelope, figured on a 40-hour 
week, a tenth ($1.80) would be de- 
ducted for funding the social security 
program the U.A.W. advanced some 
time ago (BW—Apr.7’45p88). Almost 
the same amount would be allocated to 
an equalization fund intended to bal- 
ance inequities said to exist in pay 
rates between plants. 


The actual return to the work, th 
would be about $15, before the ded, 
tion of taxes. 
e Veterans a Problem—Pay ra\.; ,,. 
not the only issue confronting the ; 
dustry. Two. plants ran into trouble 
for taking diametrically different cour 


on the thorny veterans’ re-emp|oym 

problem. 
The Nash-Kelvinator plant at |, 

sing, Mich., became a defendant jy 


federal court suit filed by cx-soldie 
George A. Droste, who charged he hf. 
not been given the seniority due hij 
under the selective service act. In th 
case, the U.A.W. intervened on th 
company’s side, stating in a bricf thy 
Droste’s position impaired the senior 

rights of U.A.W. veterans and worker 
alike. 

On the other hand, a Bohn Aj 
minum plant in Detroit found its 
with a strike on its hands when 
attempted to call back some veteran 
along with regular workers, in line with 
its interpretation of the service act. The 
U.A.W. workers walked out in protest! 
claiming that stewards should have 
been called back ahead of the vet 
erans. 
© Foremen, Too—To add to the confu. 
sion of the Detroit labor picture, the 
strike of the independent Foreman’ 
Assn. of America at Hudson Motor 
Car.Co. went on, keeping that plant 
idle. There was no indication of a 
immediate settlement of the strike. 
Hudson, like other automobile comps 
nies, seemed resigned to a long sicge of 
labor difficulties. 


FIRST U-235 CONTROL 


President Truman’s order, withdraw. 
ing from sale all public lands contain- 
ing deposits of radioactive materials, is 
only the first step in a federal program 
to control the domestic raw materials 
from which atomic bombs can be 
made. 

The order, while it also reserves to 
the United States the right to “mine 
and remove” such minerals from public 
lands which might be leased in the fu- 
ture, does not cover existing leases or 
mining claims. To bring them under 
federal control will require legislation. 
At least some of the Colorado carnotite 
deposits which private operators have 
been working to produce uranium under 
strict military supervision (BW—Aug. 
18’45,p23) are on public land. 

Mineralogists say that fully 50% of 
all land contains “radioactive materials,” 
though most of it is in extremely mi- 
nute quantity. So it would appear that 
further directives will have to be issued 
to designate the concentration of such 
deposits that are to come under the 
provisions of the order. 
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€ scniorit@iiation in acreage. A new influx of suit- 
ind worke ase farmers, reminiscent of the last war, 
is turning the powdery soil of the Dust 
Bohn Aluffpowl with rented tractors for golden 
Ound itseliMarvests in winter wheat. 
Ss when i, New Grasses, New Methods—Conser- 
rt Cterangi stionists—local, state, and federal—had 
- me The labored for years to anchor this soil and 


ut an end, once and for all, to the 
“black fogs” that swept out of Kan- 
sas to the Atlantic seaboard a decade 
ago. 

New grasses were developed and old 
ones improved. The Dept. of Agricul- 
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A decade ago erosion and greed turned 
a vast area in five southwestern states 


on of : 
1e steihe (above, right) into a desert where wind 
le compa. whipped soil into dust clouds (right) 


g siege off that rolled all the way to the Atlantic 
coast. Adherence to soil conservation- 
ists’ prescriptions has healed.the Dust 
Bowl, but the complete cure is 
jeopardized. Now it’s a question of 
extensive tillage again for quick profits 
from bumper crops (below, left), or 
continued planting of soil-anchoring 
grazing grasses (below, right) to pre- 
vent the return of a desert. 
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Dust Bowl Specter Prowls 


New cycle of extensive plowing threatens to destroy gains 
sde in past ten years in rehabilitation of vast southwestern range 
reas. Speculation in price-supported crops is a factor. 


ture’s Soil Conservation Service cau- 
tioned farmers against turning grass 
under and seeding wheat until at least 
three feet of subsoil moisture was avail- 
able at planting time. 

Moreover, the practice of summer 
fallowing tilled land (widely accepted in 
Canada’s Prairie Provinces for many 
years) to store up moisture and build 
fertility was encouraged. 

Instead of planting wheat each au- 
tumn, seedings are made in alternate 
years. During the winter, the wheat 
stubble prevents blowing. The follow- 
ing summer, when the ground lies fal- 
low, weeds are plowed or disked under 
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METAMORPHOSIS OF A CONVERTIBLE 


Neat blend of station wagon and convertible coupe is the “sportsman’s con- 
vertible” which Ford will begin to build in limited quantity later this year. 
The new model's body differs from the all-wood type in that the wooden 
panels cover a steel frame. The demountable top will be power operated. 


at intervals to prevent their going to 
seed and to add organic matter to the 
soil, 

e Waste Acres Reclaimed—Results of 
the conservationists’ labor and farmers’ 
cooperation have been stronger grass 
growths on ranges, more and fatter cat- 
tle. Millions of acres which were laid 
waste by the blistering winds, particu- 
larly during 1934, have been rehabili- 
tated—and today they are dotted with 
millions of fat Shorthorn and Hereford 
beef cattle. 

Never at this time of year were cattle 
in better condition than they are today. 
Many which normally would have ns 
to market long before this have been 
held on the rain-strengthened range of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and the Texas 
Panhandle to add weight. 

These now may be shipped for slaugh- 

ter without stopping in feedlots for 
finishing on corn. For stockmen it is 
grass turned to money. 
e Land Prices Soar—Meanwhile, on 
heavier soils, where moisture has been 
stored by grass and summer fallow, 
wheat has been making unheard-of 
yields ranging from 25 to 50 bu. to the 
acre. In the High Plains region—from 
Dalhart in the Texas Panhandle to Bur- 
lington in eastern Colorado and includ- 
ing the eastern counties of New Mexico 
—an area of about 3,000,000 acres has 
just produced 60,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat which is worth $1,000,- 
000,000. 

That’s on land which, as recently as 
half a dozen years ago, was regarded as 
doomed. 

Ranch lands which have been in grass 
for five years and more can be sold for 
$25 an acre or better. Farmers who are 
accustomed to seeing such land change 
hands at $5 to $7 an acre are being 
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tempted by the chance of making big 
sales profits. 

e Speculators Move In—The speculator 
considers these level western plains ideal 
for quick exploitation, what with the 
rains coming year after year to make big 
winter wheat crops and the stimulus of 
federally supported prices. He sells big 
tracts to the suitcase farmers who use 
high-powered rented tractors along with 
large-scale seeding and harvesting equip- 
ment. Often two men, with a tractor 
and combine, handle 500 to 600 acres 
with contract truckers hauling the grain 
to a rail siding. 

Land speculators from Kansas City, 

St. Louis, Topeka, and Chicago have 
come in. They have set up shop in such 
strategic centers as Springfield, Lamar, 
Burlington, and Cheyenne Wells, Colo., 
Dalhart, Tex., and Clovis and Clayton, 
N. Mex. They are doing the proverbial 
land-office business. 
e Ranchers Lured — Long-struggling 
ranchers, getting bids of $30 an acre for 
land that they couldn’t give away a 
decade ago, even if they don’t sell, are 
likely to plow under the grass and gam- 
ble on 40-bu.-to-the-acre wheat. Tempo- 
rarily, the stakes are two or three times 
the likely return on sticking to cattle. 

Rainfall over much of this area 
doesn’t average a great deal more than 
10 in. a year and sections are rare where 
better than 20 in. can be counted on. 
That, in the opinion of soil experts and 
agronomists, makes these acres marginal 
at best. 

The western agricultural colleges and 
the federal Soil Conservation Service are 
redoubling their efforts to get away 
from the extensive plowing of wartime. 

Their pleas are for restoring the 
ranges, preferably to native grasses 
(chiefly buffalo, grama, and western 


wheat grass), or to imports such as \e¢, 
ing love, Lehmann’s love, I lardins 
crested wheat, blue panic, giant pan; 
and other hardy growths which },,, 
been found adaptable to the scmiarj 
conditions which make crops unpredic 
able. 

© Banks Bulging—Whether these exho, 
tations fall on deaf ears and 2nothe 
black fog cycle ensues or not, the High 
Plains are rolling in money. Bank ¢e. 
osits in all the towns are at recor 
evels. People talk of wheat raisers who 
have banked $30,000 and $40,000 op 
this year’s wheat alone. 

To this money from the bumpe 
wheat yield will be added the take of 
the cattlemen who are benefiting fron 
lush ranges and high prices. Demand 
for urgently needed farm and household 
goods is unprecedented. Motor freight 
is rolling into the Plains towns. 


lave 


Supergas for Cars 


Sale of aviation fuel to Los 
Angeles motorists stirs private 
doubts—and some fear that an 
octane war impends. 


Los Angeles motorists had a chance 
this week to fill their tanks with avia 
tion gasoline of 91-96 octane rating, and 
to decide for themselves whether they 
got their money’s worth in added per- 
formance. 

e At Union Oil’s Stations—The pale. 
blue fuel—the same as is delivered to 
airports for use in commercial ships 
and Army-Navy transports—was madc 
available in the service stations of the 
Union Oil Co. of California. It was 
scheduled to go on sale in the San 
Francisco Bay area Sept. 22, and in 
other western states shortly thereafter. 

The gasoline, federal specification 
AN-F-26, sells at 34 cents above Ethyl. 
It is being shipped from Union’s Wil- 
mington (Calif.) refinery to all major 
company stations to be marketed along 
with regular °76 and Ethyl. 
eCar Owners Warmed—Union Oil 
warmed the average car owner to have 
his motor tuned for maximum perforn- 
ance from its supergas, but owners of 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Packards, Chryslers, 
and Lincoln Zephyrs built since 1940, 
with motors designed for relatively high 
octane fuel, felt they did not have to 
worry. 

Many cynics in the oil industry, how- 
ever, were convinced that no prescnt- 
day motor car boasted an engine with 
sufficiently high compression to get 
full value out of 91-96 gasoline. Pub- 
licly, they hailed Union’s new gas as 
a promotion stunt; privately they hoped 
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youldn’t touch off an expensive and 
ile octane war. 

Union’s President Reese Taylor pre- 
ts that general availability of the 
sh octane gas will speed use of high- 
mpression motors in new cars. 
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Although hundreds of war plants 
we already felt the impact of mili- 
Bry cancellations or cutbacks, at least 
ne is going stronger than ever before 
Texas tin. 

a Unfinished Job—Production is now 
n excess of 3,500 long tons of tin per 
month, a new high record, and with 
ecent signing of a new purchase con- 


Cars 


lt L act for Bolivian ores, continued opera- 

© LOS Bion seems to be assured through the 
Private mpniddle of 1946. 

All indications are that the war-born 

that an _ §. tin industry will run longer than 


hat. Tin ranks with natural rubber 
bs critical material No. 1 in the na- 
ion’s Teconversion program, and it is 


ape mot yet clear when it will lose that 
‘ins ‘Vit Bank. Hence, it is practically certain 
gro hat the government's contract with 
ded ses Dutch-owned Tin Processing Corp. to 


operate the Texas smelter—easily one 
of the largest in the world—will be 


he _ allowed to run until Apr. 5, 1947, the 
a a ‘0 Mtermination date. 

: ha e 23,000 Tons Shy—The story behind 
| adc 


the expectation is apparent in U. S. tin 


. “4 the Il statistics. 
he <iq, Lhis year, the nation’s new supply 
€ San Hof a-deived from imports of pig tin, 
and 'l tin concentrates, and domestic output 
am of secondary tin—is expected to total 
| “ary approximately 67,000 long tons as com- 
: ~~ pared with minimum requirements of 
> ‘Yt 890,000 long tons. The difference must 
ce come out of inventories, thus bringing 
#'0NS B stocks down to about 84,000 long tons 
Of by the end of the year, some 45% below 
. “a aap Harbor peak. 
eri at 84,000 long tons of stocks are 
ttorm- overstated. Out of them must be segre- 
as O! Bf gated a reserve held by the Treasury 
ey Procurement Agency, and the Navy 
14". If (about 12,000 long tons), 18,000 tons 
y "6" Bf for blending purposes at the Texas 
ve to Bi tin plant, a a substantial amount 
ea for working stocks at private plants 
OW BF (25,000 tons). That adds up to 55,000 
a long tons, which indicates surplus 
with Bf stocks of 29,000 long tons at the end 
ad of the year, just about enough for four 
"- @ months’ production of tin products. 
we 4 * Rely on Imports—When the war with 
lope’ & Japan ended, the country was again 
1945 
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Though rated considerably higher 
than the best prewar Ethyl (about 80 
octane), the gasoline’s antiknock value 
is not the highest developed for aviation 
use. Fighter aircraft use fuel rated at 
100 to 130-plus octane, 


exas Tin Begins Civilian Role 


Huge smelter will continue operations through middle of 
946, possibly longer, but plant’s peacetime future remains un- 
letermined. Production costs and ore supply are problems. 


brought face to face with the fact that 
while the U. S. is the world’s greatest 
consumer of tin it does not own any 
sources of the raw material; last year, 
for example, a paltry four tons were 
mined in this country. 

Normally, the United States imports 
pig tin principally from the Far East 
but during the war, most metallic tin 
came from the Belgian Congo, with 
a lesser amount from China. ‘To oper- 
ate the smelter at Texas City, the U. S. 
has also relied on the Belgian Congo 
for tin concentrates; however, the main 


reliance for concentrates has been on 
Bolivia. 

e U. S. Needs Loan—Now, despite the 
end of the war, the demand for tin 
is higher than ever. Although military 
requirements will soon be on an MRO 
(maintenance, repair, and operating 
basis, the civilian economy is clamoring 
for large quantities of tin for solder, 
babbitt (bearing) metal, cans, chemi 
cals, foil, type metal, pipe and tubing, 
template, brass, and bronze—products 
which, among other things, are vital 
to the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, washing machines, 
and vacuum cleaners. 

In contrast to the 90,000 long tons 
of tin available to U. S. manufacturers 
this year, consumption could easily 
reach an annual rate of 120,000 long 
tons, the highest ever known. 

The rub is that other countries want 
tin too. Although this country is as- 
sured of continued receipts from Bolivia 
for at least several more months, a 
large part of the Belgian Congo’s out- 
put will be diverted to the liberated 
and neutral countries of Europe; also, 
China’s entire output will be diverted 
to its own part of the world. More- 


FOR COMMUTER, DISTANCE VOYAGER, AND CARGO 


Boeing Aircraft’s mockup of its new transport, the Stratocruiser, offers a pre- 
view of low-cost air travel to come. It’s the commercial version of Army's 
C-97. As brother to the Superfortress, the Stratocruiser claims to inherit that 
craft’s wings, landing gear, and tail surfaces, as well as its performance. The 
main compartment (above) will accommodate 59 passengers, will have room 
for eight more in a forward section, will have rest rooms and galley. An addi- 
tional 14 can be accommodated in the lower deck lounge—complete with 
cocktail bar. The arrangement in addition provides 900 cu. ft. of space for 
cargo. A straight commuter setup will accommodate 114 passengers; the all- 
cargo version will carry a maximum payload of 39,000 Ib. 
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PROBLEM: HOW MUCH RADIOACTIVITY? 


While repercussions of the atomic bomb were still resounding, scientists 
retraced their steps to the atomic bomb range in New Mexico to disprove 
Japanese claims regarding the deadly after-effects of the “radioactive” areas. 
Wearing protective “overshoes,” Dr. L. H. Hempelman (left) of Washington 
University determines radioactivity of the blasted earth with a roentgenometer. 
Earlier tests were conducted in leadlined Sherman tanks (right). Though some 
“hot” spots were uncovered, the Army insisted that radiations were slight, that 
the entire area would be free of them shortly. 


over, there is no assurance that the 
U. S. will soon be able to replace those 
losses with supplies from British Ma- 
laya and the Netherlands East Indies. 
e Situation Surveyed—WPB made that 
clear last week in a special report on tin 
issued by its Tin-Lead-Zinc Division. 
Answering one of American industry’s 
frequently asked question, “What are 
we doing to assure peak tin produc- 
tion in the Far East as soon as pos- 
sible?” the report brought out: 

(1) As soon as the reoccupation of 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, and_ the 
Netherlands East Indies is complete, 
the British and Netherlands govern- 
ments will send missions of experts to 
ascertain the condition of equipment, 
the status of mining operations, and 
whether or not stocks of metal or con- 
centrates are in existence. 

(2) William L. Batt, WPB vice- 
chairman for international supply and 
U. S. member of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, has just returned from 
Europe where he conferred with British 
and Netherlands authorities on what 
can be done to start, then speed up, 
the production of tin. 

(3) The Army has asked command- 
ing generals in the China theater and 
Southeast Asia to make immediate 
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surveys of available quantities of tin, 
together with estimates as to how 
quickly it can be shipped. 

(4) WPB is making every effort to 
expedite the delivery of $10,000,000 
of tin-producing equipment recently or- 
dered by the Netherlands government. 
e Conservation Continues—WPB is 
continuing its tin conservation order 
(M-43). The action is in line with 
prospects. 

During the first year of reoccupation, 
manually operated properties will begin 
to be mined. But the extent of pro- 
duction during that period is a ques- 
tion. One factor will be the condition 
of the thousands of mines in the Far 
East; another will be the availability of 
equipment; still another the speed with 
which labor can be organized. 

As one tin official put it, don’t ex- 
pect those mines to be going at full 
blast very soon. It won't be as if a 
swarm of Seabees were let loose. About 
100,000 natives must be brought to the 
mines and they're hardly going to work 
if they can’t exchange their earnings for 
food, clothing, and other merchandise; 
stocking native bazaars will be a prob- 
lem of its own. 

e Dredges, Production Key—There’s 
another point to consider. Full pro- 


duction in the Far East can’t be re), 
until dredging operations gc} , 
0 Normally, dredges accoun; 
about half the tin concentrates , 
duced in the Far East. Many dre, 
are known to be damaged an 

are that the Japanese have trip, 
these of their superstructures for ¢ 
If this is true, it will take consider) 
time to start dredging operations a 

Each dredge is tailor-made, ; 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, t,) 
three or four months to enginecr, ab 
a year to build, and months to tr, 
port and assemble. All told, a dre; 
ing enterprise requires 18 month; : 
two years between blueprint and ope; 
tion in the field. 

Under the circumstances, the 0) 
chance of early relief from the tightne 
in tin is if the treasure hunters in 4, 
Far East uncover a whopping stocky; 
of tin left by the Japanese. 
e Texas Tin Pays Off—For those y\ 
look beyond the time when tin will p 
longer be in short supply, the top ti 
teaser is, what about the Texas smelt 
(BW —Jan.30°43,p19)? 

It didn’t cost much as war plants 2 
approximately $6,000,000. But it ha 
been worth its weight in gold. 

Since the first ingots were pour 
on Easter Sunday, 1942, the Tew 
smelter has produced approximate 
100,000 tons of high-quality tin fro: 
low-grade complex ores. What’s mor 
it is the only tin smelter of consequenc 
in the Western Hemisphere and : 
ideally located for cheap ocean freight 
ample supplies of hydrochloric acid, angqgt¢ 
low-cost natural gas fuel. ; 
e What About the Future?—Befor 
final answer is put on the future | 
Texas tin, at least two questions wil 
have to be answered: 

(1) To what extent are costs subjec 
to reduction? During the war, produc 
tion costs have been high; labor has 
worked overtime and getting top-quality 
tin out of rock-bottom-quality ores ha 
presented one expensive problem afte: 
another. Tin experts figure that smett- 
ing costs in other parts of the world wil 
be rising from now on while Texa 
costs will tend downward; but it % 
not yet clear just how much the present 
ap will be narrowed. 

(2) Will the British and the Dutch 
allow us to buy enough high-grade con- 
centrates to balance our low-grade 
Bolivian ores? Presumably, at least 
preliminary discussions on this point 
are now going on between the U. S$ 
State Dept. and the British and Neth- 
erlands governments. After the last 
war, our two wartime smelters—one i 
New York the other in New Jersey- 
hung on for five or six years then shut 
down when they were finally shut out 
of high-grade supplies. 


Ul 
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oronagraph Secrets Unveiled 


Pictures of sun’s corona enabled scientists to predict when 
agnetic storms would cripple enemy communications. In peace, 
iscovery will make air travel safer, improve radio reception. 


How radiations from the sun’s at- 
osphere could silence the enemy's 
dio communications system, thus iso- 
ting ships and planes for as long as 
ree days at a time, was revealed last 
eck as one of the U. S. Navy’s 
amatic secrets of the war. 
The discovery will have almost im- 
ediate peacetime application in im- 
roving commercial radio reception, 
aking air travel safer, and protecting 
ips from icebergs. In the distant 
ture it may help in long-time weather 
orecasts. Indirectly, the methods 
sed may have commercial applications, 
uch as the spectroscopic analysis of 
teel. 

Four Years of Pictures—High in the 
olorado Rockies, a closely guarded 
olar observatory, built by Commander 
Donald H. Menzel, Harvard astrophysi- 
ist, took motion pictures of the sun’s 
orona, flame-like prominences, and 

ts at almost ten-minute intervals for 
our years (BW —Oct.28'44,p42). 

From these pictures the Interservice 
Radio Propagation Laboratory, a mili- 
ary unit at the National Bureau of 
Standards, made predictions when mag- 
netic storms that cripple or disrupt 
radio communications would appear, 
and this: information was transmitted 
to operational. headquarters. To a 


ivilian such storms meant poor foreign 


High in the Rockies, at Climax, Colo., where winter tem- 
peratures fall to 32 degrees below zero in their unheated 
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broadcasts, but to Allied military lead- 
ers they meant a time to attack a deaf 
and dumb enemy or a time to wait— 
if our actions required steady com- 
munications. 

e Cost Was Relatively Small—Like the 
atomic bomb, the coronagraph discovery 
involved work done by several interna- 
tional scientists. But its cost was only 
a fraction of the bomb’s, probably 
$50,600. 

e Like a Reflector—Briefly, the secret 
of the coronagraph is this. The ter- 
rifically hot corona around the sun emits 
“soft” X-rays, ultraviolet rays, and other 
radiations which affect the ionosphere, 
the upper layer of gases surrounding the 
earth. This layer of earth’s atmosphere 
acts like a reflector for radio waves. 
The lower frequencies hit it and 
bounce back to earth where radio re- 
ceivers pick them up; the higher fre- 
quencies escape into interstellar space. 
But sometimes sun-produced magnetic 
storms occur. Then too many of the 
normally reflectable frequencies escape, 
and long-distance communication is 
crippled. 

The discovery that such times can be 
predicted gave the U. S. a means of tell- 
ing when the enemy would be almost 
incommunicado. So far as is known, 
Japan did not have the secret, but Ger- 
many did. Several corona observatories 


were found in Germany when the war 
ended and others were being built. 

e Much Hotter Than Sun—In 1932, 
Menzel made eclipse observations in 
Maine (which he confirmed in 1936 in 
Kazakstan, Russia), convincing him 
that the sun’s corona is a very, very hot 
mass. Although the sun is hot, theoreti 
cally about 6,000 degrees C absolute, 
and its gaseous prominences 25,000 to 
30,000 degrees C, the corona is tre- 
mendously hotter. 

Knowlege of this enormous heat came 

in 1939 from the work of B. Edlen, 
Swedish physicist, who battered iron 
atoms with a powerful electric spark 
until they gave off light that was closely 
related to the mysterious radiations of 
the corona. Edlen thus ended a long 
quest for the composition of the sun’s 
corona, and his discovery provided 
astrophysicists with a means of calculat- 
ing the coronal temperature. They fig- 
ured it to be 1,000,000 C, or 166 times 
hotter than the sun itself. 
e Cause Unknown—How or why the 
sun can maintain such a heat in its 
corona is not known; it is as puzzling as 
if a housewife put a chicken in her 
refrigerator and found it roasted. Cal- 
cutta’s Dr. M. N. Saha guesses that 
the atomic fission may cause the heat, 
but Menzel suspects that great geysers 
of intensely hot gases are erupting from 
the sun’s interior. 

But Menzel was more interested in 
the presence of highly battered iron and 
nickel atoms in the corona, for this 
implied the emission of vast quantities 
of ultraviolet energy and soft X-rays 
(those of longer wavelength and 
less penetrating power than ordinary 
X-rays). These radiations are responsible 


the sun every ten minutes and studied the effects on 
radio reception and weather of the sun’s corona with its 
observatory, scientists for four years have photographed _flame-like prominences, 25,000 to 30,000 deg. Centigrade. 
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Steel 
Without 
Priority 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM RYERSON STOCKS 


This may fot be hews to you—but government restrictions have 
been lifted on the sale of ateel products by warchouses. You can 
now obtain steel from stock in every form without red tape—only 
rated priority ofders take precedence. This is a welcome relief for 
all of us. A small part of the victory you and we have worked so 
hard to win, 


Stocks are still not completely balanced from a size standpoimt 
but if one plant hasn't the particular steel you need, we can easily 
ship from a neighboring plant, or suggest a suitable alternate. As 
you reconvert and step-up production for peace, let us work with 
you whenever you need steel. Whether it is a single piece or many 
tons you will always receive the same prompt, personal service. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


YERSON STEEL 


PRODUCTS IN STOCK: BARS + STRUCTURALS + PLATES 
tat ¥ SHEETS + TUBING - ALLOYS + ALLEGHENY STAINLESS, ETC. 


To Cut 


SETOL 


MINERAL OFF SOLVENT 


Ginnell 
RUBBER 
CLEANER 


Operating Time 
of Your Scrubber 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pionece AA aod Special 4d4 “At 


FLOCOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT ANDO SUPPLIES / 


Cleansers Specially Compounded 
pov Machine -Scrubbing 


! ihe. 
Ginnell 
j INOLA 


$( JRING POWDER 


Binnell 
SOLAR 


SOAP POWDER 


Ginnell 
ASESLO 


T CLEAMSER 


CENTURY 


SCOURING POWDER 


All Finnell Cleaning Powders are com- 

unded to give cleaning action compat- 
ible with the speed of machine-scrubbing. 
They act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 
grease, so that your scrubber can remove 
the accumulation in minimum operating 
time. Compounded in Finnell’s own pow- 
der mill, and put up in containers ranging 
from 5-lb. bags to 300-lb. barrels. For consultation 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


/ 
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Auto Freight Figh 


ICC rate issue divids 
motor makers into two warrin 
camps, with branch plants ; 
the crux of the controversy. 


The automobile industry 
wide open over the questioi 
load freight rates on passeng 
an issue which has been befo: 
terstate Commerce Commiss 
1929. 

@ ICC Takes Initiative—Until « 
year, the ICC classified autom 
straight Class One freight, 
meant that railroads were perinitt 
charge up to 100% of Class O: 
This spring, however, the com 
made the rather unusual move 
ing a new order cutting the ma) 
to 75%, followed by an invitati: 
interested parties to suggest chan; 
this new order. 

The response to the invitatior 
ceeded expectations. Chrysler . 
several of the independent auto mak 
protested vigorously that the cut \ 
sharp enough. General Motors, |‘ 
and many railroads, while saying not 


ing much about the actual rat “ 
filed an acid reply to the Chr 
brief. And the fight was on. 

© Opposed Interests—Chief reason { 
the difference of opinion may be found 
in the branch plant setups of the co 
panies concerned. Ford and G.\| 
who operate numerous branch ass 
bly plants, stand to lose compctit 
price advantage if the rates on ass 
bled cars are cut. Chrysler and the 
others, operating few branch plant 
want that advantage slashed as much . 
possible. 

The briefs submitted to the comm. All 
sion have included some no-hold- I reta 
barred name-calling. BE pro 
e Chrysler's Argument—Chrysler’s bref d 
alleges that Chevrolet enjoys a dominat: a 
ing influence in rail rate-making “to the Cel 
extent of inducing some of the railroad 
lines to change their policy and pr-(§ The 
fessed attitude toward the commissions § ey¢ 
decision.” bu} 

The brief sets forth that many rate: yo; 
are set well below the 75% minimum; 90 
that for instance, the rate from Dallas oe 
(where Ford has an assembly plant) t tio! 
important Texas points averages 32.6%, @ Pal 
ranging down to a low of 18.7%. At the fH she 
same time, Chrysler complains, the rate gh 
from Detroit to Texas points is 96.5%: 
from its Evansville (Ind.) assembly & th 
plant, 89.1%. ov 
© 50% Maximum Asked—Chryslcrs ‘ 
argument is that G. M. and Ford, P 
with their widespread assembly points. st) 

8a 
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All concerned—the shopper, the 
retailer, the manufacturer of the 
product—have good reason to en- 
dorse the advantages of Du Pont 
Cellophane packaging. 


The shopper can choose with her 
eyes. That’s the way she likes to 
buy. (In a survey made under 
normal peacetime conditions, 
90.8% of the housewives ques- 
tioned said they preferred trans- 
parent packaging.) The thrifty 
shopper will look for value—and 
she’ll see it in Cellophane. 


The retailer can get rapid turn- 
over. He knows from experience 
how sparkling Du Pont Cellophane 
stimulates sales ... how well it 
safeguards the freshness and flavor 
of products on his shelves. 


The manufacturer secures pack- 
aging economy. Du Pont Cello- 
phane helps cut distribution costs 
. . . permits more value to be 
passed on to the shopper. It gives 
genuine packaging economy— 
transparent protection at lowest 
cost. 


Now that the war is over, we hope 
there willsoon besufficient Du Pont 


Cellophane to enable our convert- 
ers and ourselves to meet your re- 
quirements. Write for the booklet, 
“Help Yourself,” to guide you in 
your package planning. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


BUY BONDS REGULARLY 


GU POND Cellophane 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


not only enjoy a competitive advantage, 
but also can make a sales profit by charg- 
ing customers the full freight from 
Detroit. The brief seeks a maximum of 
no more than 50% of the Class One 
rate, and says the ceilings should right- 
fully approximate the average of assem- 
bly-plant rates. 

The General Motors-Ford position, 
backed by many of the railroads, is that 
the rate differentials are caused by com- 
petition from nonrail transportation. 
These companies hold that Chrysler 
is trying to use the ICC as a medium 


to compensate for its lack of numerous 
branch operations. 

e G.M.’s Remarks—General Motors’ 
reply to the Chrysler brief characterizes 
it as “didactic and dogmatic,” and 
accuses Chrysler of assuming the role 
of “a billingsgate and a scold.” In con- 


nection with the entry of Graham-Paige, 
Hudson, Nash-Kelvinator, Packard, and 
Studebaker on the Chrysler side, the 
General Motors brief quotes the Bible: 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau.” 

“The proponents have not hesitated 


to rely on gossip and rumor a: a}, 
for making charges against the t, 
director of the Chevrolet divisi»y. 
marks the General Motors bri: 
usual custom for a disappointe: 

is to repair to the nearest tay 
cuss the court.” But, says 
Chrysler has moved instead to “re, 
the examiners and criticize and lees, 
the commission.” 

e Branches in the Balance—A; 
stand some automotive analy st 
that if the 75% maximum is 

or lowered, it will certainly 


When Superfortress crews bombed 
major Japanese industrial areas, they 
were looking down on what seemed 
familiar terrain. The War Dept. dis- 
closed this week that crews had 
studied landmarks en route to targets 
by means of special motion pictures 
taken of scale models of the enemy 
honicland—complete down to road 
junction, rice paddy, and water tank. 
e Superproduction—Using the film 
industry's know-how and_techni- 
cians, the Army Air Forces had the 
films on their way to B-29 crews in 
Saipan just 40 days after the AAF 
Motion Picture Unit at Culver City, 
Calif., started building the vast model 
set (below) in the Hal Roach studios. 

Handicapped by lack of data and 


Guide to Victory: 


A 40-Day Hollywood War Quickie 


photographs of Japanese buildings 
and installations, G.I. moviemakers 
learned through quick research that 
Japan's features were not too unlike 
California’s, made 90% of the pho- 
tographs needed over local terrain. 
From these, AAF draftsmen, sculp- 
tors, and painters, many former film 
industry men, began the task of 
building the accurate relief map of 
Japan—including the Imperial Pal- 
ace and Mashashino aircraft works. 
e Special Effects—Under the guidance 
of such technicians as Maj. Rudolph 
Ising, former producer of the ani- 
mated cartoon “Looney Tunes,” Air- 
foam from mattresses became forests, 
piano wires railroads, plaster sprayed 
on wallboard simulated the ocean. 


ss Ps 
See Ml 
" 


Pentel 


The task was complicated by ¥ 
fact that radar operators needed ; 
movie sequence which would <li 
in advance what would appear on 
radar scopes while bombing through 
an overcast. In previous films on 
radar runs, technicians photographed 
images on the radar scope while the 
plane flew over the terrain. In this 
case, the B-29’s were to fly over un- 
known territory, requiring that the 
effects men simulate the image on 
the scope. To do this they impro- 
vised a new mechanical unit from 
salvaged materials, including dis- 
carded parts of a Martin gun turret. 
e In Their Stride—Another problem, 
new in motion picture technique and 
novel in the movie industry, pre- 
sented itself. To show correct air 
speed in relation to ground speed, it 
was necessary to devise a means of 
moving the camera over the minia- 
ture at exactly the same speed and 
altitude as a B-29 according to scale. 

To move the camera and crane in 
proper relationship to these two 
factors, technicians devised a special 
synchronous interlock drive and 
speed unit (above). The film techni- 
cians built their own power units, 
using a special assembly procured 
from California Technical Institute. 
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any incipient ideas which Chrysler may 
have for building new branch P sme to 
ompensate for freight differentials 
which are claimed to be “a source of 
great advantage and profit to Chevro- 
jet and Ford and of injury to Chrysler 
and the independent manufacturers.” 
On the other hand, if the commis- 
sion revises its attitude and raises the 
maximum in the light of the recently 
received briefs, some are inclined to 
take seriously the possibility that Chrys- 
ler may go On a more extensive branch 
lant basis than at present. 

eIn Terms of Sale Price—The 75% 
maximum, if maintained, will reduce 
delivered prices of cars of all makes to 
consumers outside of the immediate 
Detroit area. A customer on the West 
Coast, for example, who formerly had 
to absorb a freight charge of $100 or so 
on an average car will henceforth pay 
only $75 for this item. 

All companies, meanwhile, are hoping 
the commission will hurry any decision 
it intends to make, so that when new 
car prices are finally announced they 
will not be subject to change, 


Clark vs. Alcoa 


Justice Dept., unwilling to 
Bawait further court findings, 


‘the | Z : 
ed a drops the issue of dissolution 
‘how BB cquarely into Congress’ lap. 
ough The Justice Dept. is trying a new 
od attack in its long crusade to dismember 
- the the Aluminum Co. of America. 
‘thi Dissolution through direct court ac- 
11S : . ° 
ia tion was stymied last spring when the 
the Circuit Court of Appeals handed down 
— its decision (BW—Mar.17’45,p7) in the 
sil case initiated by the department eight 
at years earlier (BW—May1’37,p13). 
dis- ¢Action Deferred—In that case, the 
bed court (sitting as a court of final juris- 
i diction because the U. S. Supreme 
roe Court could not muster a quorum) re- 
and A < 
ong versed the lower court’s finding that 
os Alcoa was not a monopoly but deferred 
1 it action on dissolution until after the war. 
or Explanation was that competition 
: might be insured when the government 
Nia- ‘ ° Spene ° 
wae disposed of production facilities built 
ae during the war. 
we Not content to wait for further court 
an findings, Attorney General Tom C. 
4 lark told Congress this week that Alcoa 
cial 2. 
should be split into a number of com- 
and : ; 
way peting companies. Clark contended that 
" ompetition in the industry can be 
its, hi k 
om achieved yd through federal action 
a (presumably by Congress itself). 
*Urges Prompt Action—Revitalizing 
the government's 33-year-old antitrust 
a saes campaign against Alcoa, Clark urged 
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NOW! 


THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY 


BUSINESS AID 


SINCE THE TYPEWRITER! 


© This compact electronic 
recorder (11% x 10“ x 8”) 
records your voice on 
flexible disc with live- 
voice clarity. 


¢ This microphone placed 
on your desk picks up your 
voice, leaves your hands 
free. 


1. You speak into an inconspicuous 
microphone. Set it on your desk or 
hold it in your hand. You are not 
tied down to the machine. It even 
records your office conferences, and 
does a swell job of authorized tele- 
phone recordings. 


2. Electronic transcription gives nat- 
ural voice reproduction. Secretary 
hears exactly what you say. No 
hisses, no mumbling, no mushiness. 
Easy on your secretary's nerves. 


3. No annoying headphones neces- 
sary. Soft speaker at secretary's side 
projects your dictation in natural 
voice, yet does not disturb others. 


4. Your dictation permanently re- 


Trade Mark 
EQUIPMENT 


e MORE CLEARLY 
e MORE EASILY 
e AT LOWER COST 


corded on wafer-thin, flexible, non- 
breakable, inexpensive, plastic discs. 
Can be mailed in an envelope. Can 
be filed like a letter. 


5. No ‘“‘processing’’ equipment 
needed. No record storage or break- 
age. The SoundScriber system in- 
sures absolute simplicity. 


6. Costs less to buy and less to oper- 
ate than other types of office dictat- 
ing systems—and does a better job. 


Thousands of machines in daily use 
by business, government and armed 
forces. 


Write for complete details of this 
revolutionary new dictating machine. 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Cc ht 1945, The S dScriber C 


Takes dictation and re- 
peats it to your secretary 


JOUND/CRIBER 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B22, New Haven 11, Connecticut 


CRN I EY ccccestnininititticanianengaiinjaiiihiinn 


Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 


Sa 


ADDRESS_ 
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TO MOVE MORE FASTER AND CHEAPER 


Since 1933 the conservative Douglas DC-3 has been the standard transport 
plane on most of the world’s airlines. Its postwar successor offers a radical 
departure from Douglas tradition. It will have motorless wings, be driven by 
stern screws, carry twice the number of passengers, yet slice operating costs to 
where airlines can compete with rail and bus rates, Douglas announces. Dual 
rotation propellers, to be supplied by Curtiss-Wright, will be spun by 60-ft. 
flexible shafts connected with two General Motors V-type Allison engines 


mounted below the forward cargo compartment for easy accessibility aground 
or aloft. Its useful payload of 15,585 Ib. accommodates 48 passengers plus 
cargo; its wingspan is 110 ft., its speed 270 m.p.h., 67 more than the DC-3. 


prompt action, claiming the war-to- 
peace transition of the industry was 
being inhibited by the expectation of 
continued Alcoa domination. He cited 
Alcoa’s dominant position in all phases 
of production, from raw material 
through power supply and foreign con- 
nections to markets and financial 
strength, as preventing survival of inde- 
pendent competitors. 

Long-familiar antimonopoly cliches 
(‘the pattern of the industry must be 
recast”) crept into his report as he 
reiterated previous importunings of 
other federal agencies that the govern- 
ment, now the largest owner of alu- 
minum plants and equipment (nearly 
all Alcoa-operated), dispose of them so 
as to foster competition. 

(Alcoa, in its comment on Clark’s 
report, said U. S.-owned plants con- 
stitute 57% of smelting plant capacity, 
while Alcoa has 36%, and Reynolds 
Metals Co. has 7%. Alcoa also decried 
the destruction of property values 
through dismemberment.) 
eA Senatorial View—Clark’s report 
buttressed an earlier recommendation by 
a Senate Commerce subcommittee that 
the Surplus Property Board dispose of 
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government light metal facilities so as 
to establish competitors for Alcoa in 
aluminum ‘and for Dow Chemical Co. 
in magnesium. Federal aid to compe- 
titors in such matters as raw mate- 
rials, cheap power, freight rates, re- 
search, and market development also 
was urged. 

A further proposal that the federal 
plants be kept operating until purchased 
by private owners or scrapped already 
was doomed so far as aluminum is con- 
cerned by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.’s cancellation of Alcoa’s leases and 
the latter’s refusal to keep them 
operating under what ‘would amount to 
a 60-day lease (BW —Sep.15’45,p74). 


BUILDS TROLLEY COACHES 


Its expanded plant capacity will be 
utilized by the Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, to enter the 
transit equipment industry with a line 
of trolley coaches. 

Initial orders for 40- and 44-pas- 
senger models have been booked from 
Indianapolis Railways, Inc., and South- 
ern Ohio Electric Co. 

The company also expects to have 


in production by fall its regu 
all-wheel-drive trucks and f 
drive conversion equipment, 
Ford trucks to off-the-road ser, 
as are required in the logging 
and oil industries. 

During the war the comp 
tanks, trucks, scout cars, and o 
tary vehicles for Allied governiient 


Bid for Geneva 


Colorado Fuel & Iron seq 
five-year lease at rental bas 
on production if U. S. will spe 
$58,000,000 to convert. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. } 

week offered to lease the $200,000 
Geneva steel plant from Reconstruct 
Finance Corp. on a sliding payne 
scale, based on production. 
e Want U. S. to Reconvert—In } 
first bona’ fide offer which would | 
Geneva operating while RFC, the § 
plus Property Board, and Congress ir 
out the legal difficulties involving 
eventual sale, C.F.&I. also tacked 
couple of other financial qualificat 
to its bid. 

These were (1) that the governne 
spend $58,000,000 to $60,000,000 
provide the facilities for peacetime p 
duction (sheet, tinplate are prime ex: 
ples) and (2) that RFC bear the expen 
of upkeep of portions of the pl 
necessarily kept idle in the interim 

Under the proposal, C.F.&1. wou 
form a new Geneva Steel Corp. to lea 
the plant for five years (maximum le: 
RFC is empowered to grant), and t 
firm would issue $10,000,000 to S$! 
000,000 of preferred stock to sup} 
working capital. C.F.&I. would si 
scribe a “substantial amount’ of 
preferred and would get controlli 
common stock of the new corporati 
@ Profit-Sharing Plan—Rental paymen 
would amount to 25¢ a ton on pig ir 
50¢ a ton on billets, 50¢ to $1.50 at 
on prepared steel products (50¢ on |b 
strip and $1.50 on tinplate, with oth 
products in between). 

Net profits in excess of $3 at 
would be divided, half to the goven 
ment to reduce plant valuation, 
half to retire the preferred stock 

The offer was made while the t 
of a merger between C.F.&1. and Hen 
J. Kaiser’s western syndicate still w 
simmering (BW—Jul.21'45,p15). 

It also followed hard on reports th 
RFC has invited U. S. Steel Coq 
builder and wartime _ operato! 
Geneva, to reconsider its renunciat 
of any peacetime interest in the ste 
plant (BW—Aug.18’45,p40). 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


STRIKE THREE. 


Ir Looks EASY —but it isn’t. Into that fast one 
whizzing across the plate went keen sight, a 
strong, trained arm, plus all the “know how” that 
marks the difference between the big leaguer and 
the bush leaguer. 

There is another occupation, less spectacular 
but far more important to you, where special abil- 
ity is essential. It is the occupation of insurance 
agent or broker. He is the man upon whom you 


must rely for protection of your income, your 


-- COMING UP! 


home, your possessions and your business with 
precisely the right kind of casualty insurance and 
surety coverages. 

One of the surest ways to obtain the best pos- 
sible service is to call the Maryland representative 
in your community. You will find, as many of 
your friends and neighbors have found, that de- 
cause the Maryland agent knows his business, it’s 
good business for you to know him. Maryland Casu- 
altry Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


i — 
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Symbols of how 


FIDELITY PRECISIONEERING 


steps up performance, service 
and economy for you 


Whether you use one of 
the FIDELITY Machines 
which applies the basic 
functions of spooling, 
winding, braiding or knit- 
ting, or have FIDELITY 
develop and manufacture 
special machines, you 
benefit from its extensive 
and unusual equipment 
and staff for testing and 
inspecting. 


This control of precision 
begins with checking 
metal for specified analy- 
sis and invisible flaws and 
extends through each step 
of manufacture to the final 
finishing and assembly. 
Uniformity of tolerances 
is assured by controlled 
temperature and humid- 
ity. The heat-treating de- 
partment is run on a lab- 
oratory basis, even includ- 
ing air conditioning of 
working space. 


Well over a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of testing, 
inspection and control in- 
struments protect you 
by assuring precision 
throughout. 


FIDELITY Precisioneer- 
ing culminates in the 
translation of drawings 
and metal into a smooth- 
running, accurate, de- 
pendable machine. 


For more complete infor- 
mation, write to 


Overseas Travel 


Businessmen discover it's 
fairly easy to reach Europe, 
but coming home is difficult. 
Priorities are removed. 


Barriers to world travel are being grad- 
ually lifted. 

This week, the State Dept. and the 

War Shipping Administration removed 
all priority restrictions on foreign travel 
by steamship, subject to qualification as 
to specific destinations (such as Hono- 
lulu) where security considerations pre- 
vent free access. 
@ One-Way Passage—To almost all for- 
eign points there is pent-up demand far 
in excess of steamship and air facilities. 
Bookings in some cases are for months 
ahead. In addition, travel is still re- 
stricted by State Dept. regulation to 
individuals with urgent official, commer- 
cial, or personal matters to attend to 
overseas. 

At present the relaxation of restric- 
tions is effective in only one direction. 
Businessmen are warned that so long as 
troops are being rushed home transporta- 
tion from European countries to the 
U. §S. is practically nonexistent, that 
travelers should be prepared to stay 
three or four months overseas. Once 
abroad, Americans also find movement 
from one city or country to another a 
trying experience, and procurement of 


lodgings and meals a catch-as-cat 
proposition. 

e Express ns Offices—A lon 
friend of the foreign traveler, Amc ric; 
Express Co., has stepped into the | reac) 
to mitigate these difficulties. Altiioug) 
a large part of the world is still afiecte 
by the aftermath of war, Americ: Fy. 
press is operating 22 of its 56 office 
abroad, mostly in Europe and Latiy 
America. In Latin America, offices are 
located in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. In Europe, office; 
in Antwerp, Athens, Basle, Florence. 
Geneva, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Lucerne, Marseille, Naples, Nice, Paris 
Rome, and Zurich are open. Other 
offices are located in Bombay, Cairo, 
Calcutta, and Manila. 

In Paris, American Express has un 

dertaken the chore of providing a cen. 
tral billeting office with the aid of the 
Army. The Air Transport Command, 
the War Shipping Administration, and 
other steamship agents now refer pas- 
sengers to this office for accommo 
dations. 
e Choice of Transport—As the military 
rcquirements for hotel space dwindle, 
American Express is taking over and 
referring visiting bankers, manufactur 
ers, and foreign traders to accommoda- 
tions in the Ritz, Claridge, Bristol, 
Grand, and Chatham hotels. During the 
first two weeks of operations this month, 
69 visitors obtained space through the 
American Express billeting office. 

Americans traveling to Europe have 
a choice of transport facilities, but none 


A STUDEBAKER CHALLENGE TO 1946 


Advanced styling for the higher-priced prewar Studebaker lines has been 
transferred to the lowest-priced Champion models in the newly announced 
1946 passenger cars. The “Skyway” designs are available in the four-door sedan 


(above) and in three other types. It features the six-cylinder engine which wa 
the power unit for the war Weasel, has aluminum alloy pistons. Production 
should afford a complete sampling for dealers within the coming mouth. 
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developments 
boost output, save manpower on 
America’s family farms, The low-cost 


Intricate control equipment, tur- 
bines, condensers, thousands of spe- 
cial motors, pumps and switchgear 


When the Navy put in its rush 
war order for all types of marine 


en. Other 
equipment, A-C stepped up an al- 


ay, Cai 
tractor, All-Crop Harvester, One- ready huge marine capacity —mass- rolled out to U.S. shipyards. Allis- 
ss. ha Man Hay Baler were pioneered by produced hundreds of different Chalmers has gained invaluable ex- 
ing a « Allis-Chalmers. items in record time, perience from war! 
aid of the 
Sominand. 
ation, and 
refer pas- 
accommo- 
ie military 
dwindle, 
over and 
anutactur- 
Som moda- 
Bristol, 
Juring the 
Lis month, 


rough the 
fice. 

rope have 
but none 


This board of strategy is one of 
many at A-C ready to tackle 
industry’s reconversion prob- 
lems. Put this vast “know-how” 
to work. Call your nearby 


Allis-Chalmers office! 


essed, graded and screened by machinery in the world—can 
A-C equipment. The same is outfit entire plants—provide en- 
true of iron ore, copper ore, gineering counsel for any milling 
zinc ore and bauxite. operation. 


Much of the coal used in U.S. Today, A-C produces the largest 
homes and industry is proc- variety of milling and processing 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


GET INTO PRODUCTION FASTER! 


Call on the world’s widest range of engineering skill 
and experience ...to help solve your industrial problems... 
pave the way for peak product output! 


2 pyran 


as been 
nounced 
or sedan 


ga «=©60 PRODUCER OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


»duction 


meet «CLINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


- 22, 19% 


3 Sicnep - SEALED * AND} 


is up to peacetime standards. All pas- 
senger ships are working for the gov- 
ernment bringing troops home, and 
accommodations for civilians going the 
other way are limited and austere. 
Air travel is looking up, with newly 
teleased equipment Sans placed in 
service by Pan American World Air- 
ways and American Export Airlines on 
the transatlantic run. Both British 
Overseas Airways Corp. and American 
Export Airlines are providing sleeper 
service—on planes carrying about 20 pas- 
sengers. 
e Bulk Goes by Ship—At present, about 
800 passengers a month are carried to 


Europe by the three airlines, ' th), 
the number will rise as addition:\) ¢,, 
ment is placed in service. The B ().\/ 
will cut back to its winter scleq, 
next month (from 16 to six ¢ 
a month). Both Pan-Am and Aner. 
Export, however, expect to fly a ply 
a day to Europe, although this g.1a} 
not be achieved for some time. B.O.\( 
does not expect to get new Brit; 
equipment with which to boost ; 
flight schedules until next year 
The bulk of U. S. travelers reach 
Europe by ship, and in recent wee 
bookings have been catching up wit 


Send those , demand. The United States Lines, f 


mail those letters, in 

Tension Envelopes. They seal quickly 
and stay sealed, assuring safe delivery 

whether they travel by land, sea or air. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
es Moines 14, ia.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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ON PENN SALT PRODUCTS 
of interest to many industries 


Detailed information is available in 
pamphlet form on the following products. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want us 


to send you without obligation. Write 

TODAY to Dept. BW. 

AMMONIA for Refrigeration 

AMMONIA for Heat Treating 

ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID for 
high-octane gasoline 

B-K CHLORINE BACTERICIDE for Farm, 
Dairy and Poultry Sanitation 

CAUSTIC SODA 

CHLORINE 

KRYOCIDE Agricultural Insecticides 


KRYOLITH Flex for Glass and Ceramic 
Industries 


LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ALKALIES, 
SOURS AND BLUES 

PENNSALT CORROSION -RESISTANT 
CEMENTS 

PENNSALT CLEANERS for the 
Industries 

PERCHLORON for Water Treatment 

PERCHLORON & TILITE for Swimming 

Pools 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


TURING C€ Pant 


Metal 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York e Chicago e St. Louis « Pittsburgh 


Final List of Army-Navy E Awards 


The Army-Navy E award, conferred upon war plants for outstanding con. 
tribution to the war effort, was officially bowed out Of existence on Sept. 7. 
At that time, however, there were a number of awards already made but not 
yet announced. The final group of awards, announced this week, includes: 


American Microphone Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Anchor Coupling Co. 
Libertyville, Ill. 
Angier Corp. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Arvey Corp. 
Chicago, Til. 
Austin Bridge Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
Bristol Myers Co. 
The Cheplin Laboratories 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Builders Structural Steel Co. 


(Two plants) 
Capital Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Casco Products Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cinch Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Colonial Premier Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Colson Corp. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Cooper Screw Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Culligan Zeolite Co. 
Northbrook, Il. 
Delaware Assn., Inc. 
Miami, Fla. 
Delcraft Mfg. Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Diamond Magnesium Co, 
Painesville, Ohio 
Diamond Silver Co. 
Lambertville, N. J. 
Donaldson Co., Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Two plants) 
Eagle Rubber Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 
Charles A. Eaton Co. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Electric Eye Equipment Co, 
Danville, Ii. 
Fremont Tool & Die Co. 
Fremont, Ohio 
Gavitt Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Brookfield, Mass. 
General Alloys Co. 
South Boston, Mass. 
The General Detroit Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


General Luminescent Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 

General Motors Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Gray Instrument Co. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hampton Machine & Tool Co. 
Hampton, Iowa 

Hanover Wire Cloth Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 

Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Decatur, III. 

Inland Manufacturing Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 

International Silver Co. 
(Two plants) 

Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 

F. L. Jacobs Co. 

Continental Die Casting 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Jamestown Steel Partitions, 
Inc., Falconer, N. Y. 

The Kane Products, Inc. 
Shelton, Conn. 

Kurman Electric Co. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Light Metals, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Robert E. McKee Los Alamos 
Construction Project, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Metal Products Corp. 

Miami, Fila. 

Moline Air Service, Inc. 
Moline, Ii. 

Monroe Gasket Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Morrison Steel Products, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Lock Washer Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Starch Products 
Inc., Dunellen, N. J. 

New Monarch Machine & 
Stamping Co., Des Moines 
Iowa 

Northern Glove & Mitten. Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


The Ohio Art Co. 
Bryan, Ohio 

The Ohio Rubber Co. 
Willoughby, Ohio 

Pantex Pressing Machine, 
Inc., Central Falls, R. I. 

J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., Inc 
Louisville, Ky. 

Pope & Talbot, Inc. 

St. Helens, Oregon 

Quabaug Rubber Co. 

North Brookfield, Mass 
Quillen Brothers Refrigerator 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

RMR Corp. 

Madison, Wis. 

S. Rudofker’s Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Sacks & Sons 
Brookline, Mass. 

Savage Arms Corp., J. Stev- 
ens Arms Co., Chicope« 
Falls, Mass. 

The Schlegel Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Scientific Industries 
Chicago, III. 

Sheller Mfg. Co. 

Portland, Ind. 

Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 

Sigmund Eisner Co. 

Red Bank, N. J. 

Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. 
Glendale, Calif. 

Simpson Electric Co, 
Chicago, Il. 

Standard Slag Co., 

Metal Carbides Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Sterling Mfg. -Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Technifinish Laboratory, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Earl A. Thompson Mfg. Co. 
Ferndale, Mich. 

University of California Los 
Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, Santa Fe, N. M. 

The Verplex Co. 

Essex, Conn. 

Weber Machine Corp. 

Rochester, N. Y 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in /10 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Cincinnati ¢ Minneopolis « Wyandotte 
Tecoma a 
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INES, 2) tho. 
dition.) eq), 
The B « Af 


stance, has been carrying over 1,000 
yssengers a month recently and has 
ly a few hundred applicants on its 
ooks—some of them merely early birds 
uking sure of passage when they’re 
eady to go. Although Washington has 
de no official decision, the U.S. 
ines hopes to take over operation of 
he Europa, now on its way to America 
n its first trip since before the war. 
Trafic Varies Greatly—There is little 
egularity in the flow of travelers, since 
lI ships are allocated at short notice 
0 the ram 9 steamship companies 
by the WSA. American Export Lines 
as a number of small ships carrying 
en, 20, or 50 passengers, and the 
ripsholm which takes about 1,300, so 
hat the number carried to the lines’ 
Mediterranean destinations each month 
aries from a few hundred to well over 
a thousand. The Gripsholm is due to 
be returned to Sweden soon. 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., car- 
ries passengers to the Baltic and the 
East Coast of South America. Accom- 
modations are limited at present, but 
this week the first cargo ship will sail 
for Scandinavian ports with passengers. 
Another ship is preparing to leave the 
West Coast for South America’s east 
coast next month carrying twelve pas- 
sengers and cargo for Rio, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, and other ports. 
¢ Release Unlikely Soon~The Cunard 
Big Three—the Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Acquitania—are busy 
ferrying troops back from Europe and 
carry hundreds of Americans in the other 
direction on each trip. The reports 
that these vessels were about to be re- 
turned to civilian service should be dis- 
counted, since they probably will not be 
released until troop movements have 
been completed. Even after release they 
will require up to six months for refit- 
ting for peacetime passenger service. 
Most American ship companies are 
anxiously waiting the day when their 
tourist vessels are turned back, but some 
doubt that it will be economically 
worth while to reconvert ships from 
troop-carriers. With air travel providing 
stiff competition, ship owners are look- 
ing to faster modern liners to replace 
the older ships. 
¢ Bermuda as Picks Up—When the 
State t. announced early in Sep- 
tember that visas were no longer re- 
quired for travel to Bermuda, the first 
urry of tourist business got under way. 
Pan-Am carries some passengers to Ber- 
muda on the clipper plying the southern 
route to the continent, and expects to 
put in a plane-a-day service shortly. Fur- 
ness Lines has two small ships, carrying 
just over 100 passengers each, in the 
Bermuda run and these are booked solid 
until mid-December. 
Alcoa Steamship is carrying to the 
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Fn Music long years of living the moods of the composer must 
precede a successful interpretation of his scores. 


IN ADHESIVES long years of experience — with the mechanical 


and chemical requirements of every type of adhesion — is a necessary 


foundation for the successful application of synthetic resins to today’s 
bonding problems. National . . . a specialist for half a century in ail 


types of industrial adhesives and a pioneer in the development of synthetic 


resin adhesives . 


goes far beyond the formulation of a single type or limited group of resins. 
All types, both singly and in blends of high complexity are employed 


for packaging, converting, assembling. And further, each specific recom- 


mendation justifies itself economically. 


@ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 3641 
So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11, and other principal cities. In Caneda: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 
in England: Notional Adhesives Lid., Slough, Bucks. 


. . offers you the advantages of an experience that 


tonal 


ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF ADHESION 


RELEASED from War Priorities 
Now IMPROVED for your use 


The New Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Electronic Dictating Machine. 


Cabinet, stand or desk models provide all of the 
exclusive operating advantages of the popular 
Dictaphone Cameo plus Electronic R 

You dictate to a small, lightweight hand micro- 
Phone that acts also as a loudspeaker for “lis- 


tening back.” 


4 isp new Dictaphone Model “AE” 

Cameo dictating machine is com- 
pletely electronic. Developed before 
the war, Dictaphone Electronic Dicta- 
tion has been searchingly tested and 
proved by rigorous wartime use by 
Government and industry. It is now 
available without priority restrictions. 

With the “AE,” you dictate to a 
lightweight, scientifically designed 
hand microphone. Recording is so sen- 
sitive that you can speak in a low, con- 
versational voice, even when your of- 
fice is unusually noisy. Fidelity and in- 
telligibility are achieved through Dic- 
taphone Electronic amplification, and 
an adjustable volume control permits 


The word DICTAPHONE is the re 


poration, ers ©, gn bs 
sound Sor 


your secretary to regulate the playback 
for easy transcription. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will 
double your ability to get things done. 
A Dictaphone representative will gladly 
demonstrate the new electronic equip- 
ment. Consult your local phone book, 
or write for free descriptive literature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


sis disdaiing eskine endothe 
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Caribbean, but offers only the 
comforts of the accommodations 

by the twelve-man gun crews 
Victory ships plying the trade. \{o. 
passengers are businessmen or 

ates who will take any kind of 
modations. Alcoa has ambitiou 

for its Caribbean passenger-car; 

ice after the war, but these are | 

ance as long as ship movemce: 
under war-agency control. 

e Difficulties in Pacific—To  farthe; 
points, particularly by way of the Pacific 
travel is more difficult. The first pas. 
senger sailing to Australia, on the Mat. 
son liner Matsonia, will be on (ct. 6, 
but WSA has given the company no 
indication of how regular this service 
may be. Travel by air and sea to Far 
East points is, and has been, possible by 
way of Europe and the Middle Fa 

The bottleneck in foreign tra is 
return passage, and this will continue 
to be hard to find until the millions of 
U.S. troops are carried home. 

Thus, while accommodations to 

Europe are on the order of several thou- 
sand a month, return passages are csti- 
mated in W ashington to be from 350 
to 500 a month. From other forcign 
areas, the monthly flow to the U.S. ig 
estimated to be as follows: Middle East 
and Africa, 250 a month; the Medi- 
terranean, 300 a month; India and 
China, 175 a month; and from the 
Pacific—Australia and Philippine Islands 
—about 50 a month. 
e Predictions Hazardous—Although for 
an indefinite period Germany, Austria, 
and Japan will not be open to travelers 
(Italy may be), the accelerated pace of 
troop redeployment has made any pre- 
diction of travel volume and conditions 
hazardous. There is a good chance that 
movement to and from Europe may 
be considerably eased by the turn of 
the year. 


BACK ON THE TAX ROLL 


Following the recent Ohio Supreme 
Court decision that municipally owned 
utilities operated for profit were tax- 
able (BW —Jun.16’45,p70), the state 
tax commissioner has requested county 
auditors to provide lists of such 
municipally owned utilities so they may 
be placed on the tax duplicate. 

On the lists will be city-owned light 
plants, water systems, and airports. 
Effective date for the taxes on these 
utilities has not been set. 

The court decision came in a school 
tax suit involving the city-owned Cleve- 
land Transit System. In deciding the 
court held that the C.T.S. should pay 
taxes, for both real estate and personal 
property, because it is a profit-making 
organization. 

An appeal for a rehearing was denied. 
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XLE shafts can serve as their own bearing 
races when the surface is given super- 
hardness by TOCCO Electrical Induction. This 


eliminates the separate inner bearing race 
formerly pressed on . . . and by increasing the 
axle diameter at the bearing gives 50% more 
strength. 

One TOCCO installation, hardening 300 
axle bearings per machine per hour, has paid 
for itself from savings within a few months. 
The high quality of results is attested by mil- 
lions of these axles now in service. 


For YOUR Problem. This technique for 


producing integral bearing races can be ap- 
plied to machine parts of many types and sizes 
. .. to quicken your race to market and to give 
you better products at lower cost. TOCCO 
simplifies reconversion these ways: Cuts heat- 
ing time to seconds; eliminates straightening, 
scale cleaning and other operations; banishes 
rejects; enables you to spot heat-treating in 
the production line; gives you 100% uniformity 
of results with unskilled operators. 

Enlist the TOCCO Engineer in your recon- 
version plans. No obligation. Write for free 
booklet, “Results with TOCCO”. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY ¢ Dept. W « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
_ ANNEALING, HEATING 


Inches for Sale 


Government wants to find 
buyers for wartime pipelines. 
Bitter fight is expected if use 
for natural gas is pushed. 


The government will soon put its 
two largest oil pipelines on the auction 
block, but chances for a sale are slim. 

Oil industry spokesmen doubt that 
any single oil company will submit an 
ofter for the Big Inch or Little Inch, 
built with federal funds to move crude 
petroleum and refined products from 
Texas to the Atlantic Seaboard during 
the war. And the antitrust laws would 
probably stand in the way of a joint 
offer by several companies. 
¢ Plenty of Opposition—An offer to buy 
one or both lines for the transportation 
of natural gas to the eastern industrial 
area is anticipated. Congress, however, 
would havé to consent to such a sale, 
and there is already plenty of evidence 
that a move in this direction would 
arouse a bitter fight. 

Sen. W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas, 

speaking for officials in the southwestern 
states who want to curtail future ship- 
ments of gas north and east, has served 
notice that he will oppose utilization 
of the lines for that purpose. Major 
opposition, though, will come from the 
United Mine Workers and coal opera- 
tors, who do not want any more dis- 
placement of coal consumption by nat- 
ural gas. ‘These two groups can line up 
a strong congressional bloc. Railroads 
also will fight such use for the lines. 
e Standby Use Possible—If the oil in- 
dustry will not buy the lines and Con- 
gress prevents the gas industry from 
taking them, it ‘is likely that the $145,- 
000,000 investment will be kept in 
standby condition for national defense 
purposes. 

While executives of the oil compa- 
nies which have operated the lines for 
the government cannot reach any pur- 
chase agreement, they are definitely 
agreed that the lines should not be 
junked, that they should not be oper- 
ated by the government. Announce- 
ment by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. of plans to halt emergency oper- 
ation of the lines and offer to sell indi- 
cated there is no disposition on the part 
of the government to attempt their 
operation in event they cannot be dis- 
posed of. 

e Cost Comparison—Despite the fact 
that RFC’s own figures (BW—Nov.18 
’44,p46) and simple arithmetic would 
convince a layman that the Treasury has 
been more than reimbursed for the cost 
of laying the two lines, even aside from 


42 


their value to the war effort, RFC ofh- 
cials—because of bookkeeping technicali- 
ties—will not concede that the lines paid 
for themselves. 

A transportation charge of 80¢ a bar- 
rel for crude moved through the Big 
Inch was added to the purchase price 
of the crude, as against the RFC’s com- 
putation that it cost approximately 7¢ 
a barrel ‘to transport the oil and about 
22¢ to gather it. Total cost figured by 
the RFC was 28.8¢, excluding depre- 
ciation and amortization of investment. 

On this basis, a “profit” of approxi- 

mately 50¢ a barrel for the crude moved 
was obtained. During the Big Inch’s 
operation, approximately 260,000,000 
barrels of crude were transported which, 
at 50¢ a barrel, netted about $130,000,- 
000, as against the line’s cost of $78,- 
535,000. 
e Not Conclusive—Products shipped 
through the smaller line cost approxi- 
mately 11¢ a barrel to transport. With 
a charge of 65¢ a barrel, and the ship- 
ment of 107,000,000 barrels through the 
line, this project yielded a “profit” of 
$57,780,000, or about $10,000,000 less 
than the line cost. 

These figures, however, do not mean 
that the two lines could compete with 
tankers in bringing oil to the East under 
normal peacetime conditions. Oil men 
generally conclude that Little Inch can- 
not handle oil as cheaply as tankers, and 
that Big Inch can only when operating 
at high load. 

e Others for Sale—In addition to the 
two major lines, RFC will discontinue 
operation and offer for sale or lease 
within the next 30 to 60 days three 
other lines built for war purposes. ‘They 
are: 


‘The 200-mi. Florida emergency pipe- 


line from Carabelle to Jacksonville, |"|;, 
which cost $4,210,000; the 175-nj 
Greensboro-Richmond extension 0! the 
plantation pipeline which extends trom 
Louisiana to Greensboro, N. C., which 
cost $3,400,000; and the southwes 
emergency pipeline which extends | 54 
mi. between Corpus Christi and Hous. 
ton. Federal investment in this line js 
$6,130,000. 


Aging Speeded 


New rack, with controlled 
humidity and air movement, cuts 
time required for tenderizing of 
meat. Shrinkage is minimized. 


The first order of a new product that 
conceivably could revolutionize dis. 
tribution of fresh meat was shipped last 
week to Percy Brown, operator of a qual- 
ity food store and a restaurant in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The product is a meat aging-rack that 
cuts to a fraction the traditional time 
required to soften the fibers of beef 
and mutton to the tenderness prized by 
connoisseurs. Five racks were shipped to 
Brown. Plans are under way for in 
stallations in a Marshall Field & Co 
suburban store and in other outlets. 
@ Time Cut One-Third—Maker of the 
rack is Freezer Foods Management 
Corp., North Chicago, IIl., a subsidi- 
ary of Freezer Foods, Inc., Chicago 
(BW—Apr.14’45,p70). 

The Freezer Foods process depends 
on a 6x6x9-ft. cabinet in which care- 
ful control of temperature, humidity, 
and air movement brings tenderizing in 


Through the windows of Freezer Food’s aging unit, customers can watch 
butchers trim their meat. FF. says the unit cuts losses from shrinkage, mold. 
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yen to eight days to what is claimed 
be equivalent to 21 days’ aging. 

Less Shri Tests made by the 
sanufacturer, by big Chicago meat 
packers, and by the U. S. Army Quar- 
master Corps indicate that the process 
‘iminates two factors that traditionally 

josted the price of aged meat beyond 
he purse of the average consumer: 
fold trim (to get rid of the whiskers 
hat build up while the carcass hangs 
n the cooler) is cut to 1.5% or less; 
shrinkage from evaporation (72% of 
neat is moisture) is cut to 1.3% or 
ss. This total of less than 3% com- 
pares with 12% to 15% loss from 
hese causes in conventional aging. 

Aging by the new process is done in 
ctail stores at a cost estimated at 14% 
0 2% above unaged meat. Freezer 
‘oods executives claim that the process 
mproves the quality of a piece of meat 
y an average of at least a full grade. 
his in turn brings the seller a 10¢-to- 
15¢alb. price advantage. (The FF. 
ging-rack unit holds 2,500 Ib. of beef, 
‘ls for around $1,000.) 

Placed on Shelves—Freezer Foods has 
xperimented with the aging-rack for 
wo years. The recently published find- 
ngs of the Quartermaster Corps were 
solid enough to put Freezer Foods into 
he business of manufacturing aging- 
acks. 

The retailer places quarters, sides, or 
pther large cuts as received from packers 
pn the four shelves of an aging-rack 
hanging is said to be less satisfactory). 
‘he cabinet is closed for seven or eight 
lays. Temperature of 36 to 40 F is 
aintained by a cooling unit in the 
op of the cabinet. Gravitating cold air 
hanges the cabinet air slowly, at least 
mee in 24 hours. Humidity of the 
eat and of the small volume of sur- 
ounding air remains almost constant 


\fter seven or eight days in the new 
uging-tack, meat is said to have a 
quality equivalent to that achieved in 
P! days by customary aging. 
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WAGNER 
CRANE BRAKES 
for 


IIlustration above shows overhead crane 
equipped with a Wagner Hydrouli¢ Braking 
System. Illustration at left shows the Type HM 
Brake with parking attachment. 


TYPE HM BRAKE 


lf it's built by 


-it's dependable 


When cranes are equipped with Wagner Hydraulic Braking 
Systems, heavy loads can be quickly and accurately stopped 
with the same ease as stopping your automobile—just a 
slight pressure on a foot pedal and the heaviest loads are 
quickly and accurately spotted. 


In addition to Hydraulic Braking Systems, the Wagner 
line includes electric motors, transformers, unit substations, 
brake controls, air brakes, hydraulic brakes, brake lining, 
Tachographs (recording speedometers), and NoRoL. 


When you need products that are dependable, consult 
the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices, each manned by 
trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
tn Cenede: Wagner Electric at Leaside, Ontario 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY + NEENAH, WIS. 


(at 92% to 95%), reducing shiink, 
and slime. 

e In View of Customers—F reezc 
envisions bright, streamlined n 
partments for many stores simil. 
own store in Hubbard Woods, No; 
Shore Chicago suburb. There butche, 
behind glass partitions, are bu 
paring aged meat in full view 
tomers, then putting it into 
freeze cabinets where steaks, 
roasts are maintained at their 
aged quality. 

Freezer Foods, like the Independey 
Grocers’ Alliance which is openiy; 
similar frozen foods departments (B\- 
Jun.9’°45,p97), thinks that havin 
butchers out in plain sight is importan; 
in the sale of prepackaged frozen mez 

Theory: Customers like to see mez 

trimmed, even though the steak the 
buy today passed over the block mam; 
days ago. Also, butchers’ union officer 
like to see union men at work. 
e No Union Trouble—Under both the 
Freezer Foods’ and I.G.A.’s plan 
butchers work 100% at their trad 
Unskilled clerks thus sell the meat 
Theoretically, this reduces the numbe 
of meat cutters needed. But so fx 
neither plan has crowded out enous! 
meat cutters to incur union wrath. 


Vs 


CIVILIANS GET THE GOODS 


In Los Angeles, truckers unload what 
they say is the first all-civilian freight 
cargo to make the cross-continent 
haul since Pearl Harbor. Followin; 
the easing of ODT restrictions (BW 
—Aug.25’45,p20), ten shifts of drivers 
speeded delivery of the 19-ton load 
from St. Louis to Pacific Intermout- 
tain Express docks on the Coast in 2 
fast 80 hours. And prominent in the 
cargo? Soap flakes and sachet. 
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Keeping up with the enemy’s meth- 
bd we ense and defense is one of 
arfare’s oldest requirements, but it 
mained for this war to develop a new 
ind of conquest—the scientific ex- 
ploitation of the defeated enemy. 


Independen: 
is Opening 
ents (BW- 
lat having 
is importan: 


TOzen oat 

0 see me On the Enemy’s Trail—While the 
steak the fmpmoke, of D-Day was still in the air, 
block man {qgbandpicked teams of British and Amer- 
rion office, aican specialists were hurried into liber- 
ork. “Bited areas to ferret out scientific and 
er both the nical facts. As the Germans were 
A.’s plan: ampushed back, these investigators fol- 


lowed in their tracks. And, with Ger- 

y itself occupied, the work of the 
echnological sleuths developed into a 
horoughgoing exploration of the Reich’s 
whole industrial system. 

The result has been an accumula- 
hon of data on industrial processes—in- 
luding not only laboratory secrets but 
also practical expedients from the work- 
hop—in addition to the more horrific 
tidbits recently released by 


their trade 
the meat 
the numbe 
But SO. far 
jut enough 
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Pililta 


ndustry Getting Nazi Secrets 


Scientific and technical information gathered by teams 
of specialists will be funneled to U. S. business by Commerce Dept. 
3s rapidly as administrative difficulties can be overcome. 


the Office of War Information to show 
what destructive surprises Germany had 
in store for us. ‘ 

e What to Do With It?—Having ac- 
quired such a mass of technological in- 
formation, our government was con- 
fronted with the problem of what to 
do with it. How were the facts to be 
passed on so that American science and 
industry might make use of them? After 
much confusion, that question has been 
answered. The Dept. of Commerce has 
emerged as the clearinghouse from 
which United States businessmen may 
learn the new wrinkles that were un- 
covered in Germany. 

All this interest in German ways of 
doing things is not to be construed 
as even a left-handed admission of Nazi 
superiority in science or in its workaday 
applications. It has been pretty well 
demonstrated that Hitler’s regime was 
anything but a paradise for scientists, 
that in fact it created an environment 


3000S 


BEACH GARB 


One of the neatest surprises for the 
Wehrmacht was the “unarmed” in- 
vasion barge (below) which came 
right ashore (left), turned into a 40- 
ton tank when it dropped its disguise 
(right). Built in Akron by Firestone 
for Britain, the disguise consisted of 
collapsible rubber walls fitted with air 
cells for buoyancy which permitted 
the sea-going tanks to leave D-Day 
barges six miles off Normandy’s coast. 
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that was not in the long run favorable 
to science, 

e Wartime Discoveries—On the other 
hand, Germany had a tremendous scien- 
tific carryover from pre-Hitler days, and 
the application of that inheritance to 
the exigencies of the Nazi war program 
was inevitably productive of further 
discoveries. No nation could engage in 
industrial operations on the scale that 
Germany did without turning up some 
important technological facts. 

The Germans learned, for example, 

better methods of handling acetylenc 
under pressure with safety. They made 
technical improvements in vitamin man- 
ufacture, worked out some superior lab- 
oratory techniques, and made new appli- 
cations of radiation devices. ‘They found 
a synthetic polymer to be an “out- 
standing” blood substitute in treatment 
for shock. They developed high volt- 
age air circuit breakers to serve where 
we had been using oil breakers. 
e First Chapter—Someday, the story of 
how these and other technological 
spoils of war were collected from Ger- 
many may win public recognition as 
one of the most exciting ventures of 
the time. Administratively, the story 
started in 1944, when the Combined 
Intelligence Objectives Subcommittee 
(CIOS) was organized in London by 
authority of the British and American 
chiefs of staff. 

The American membership of CIOS 
represented the War, Navy, and State 
departments, Army Air Forces, Foreign 
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U. S. Army Hospital Ship Marigold. 


Right, the operating room, showing the 
gleaming walls of ceramic-coated iron. 
—U.8. Signal Corps photos 


The finish 


that stays shipshape 


It’s easy to keep the interior of the 
U. S. Army Hospital Ship Marigold 
spotlessly clean. She's the first big 
hospital ship in which structural 
bulkheads and other inner wall sur- 
faces have a ceramic coating fused 
on a special iron sheet. 

MANY INDUSTRIAL USES 
Porcelain enamel also has many in- 
dustrial uses. It insures long life 
and low upkeep for electrical trans- 
former tanks, pharmaceutical stills 
and extractors, coal chutes, and 


other equipment. 


This material has three noteworthy 
advantages: 1. Exceptional resis- 
tance to corrosion — 2. Unusual 
ability to conduct and give off heat. 
3. Adaptability to varied designs. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


METAL BASE IMPORTANT 


The metal under the gleaming porce- 
lain enamel is important, which is 
why Armco Enameling Iron has 
long been used by exacting manufac- 
turers. Its high refinement, uni- 
formity and especially processed 
surface insure consistently high 
prime production. 


This is only one of the many Armco 
special-purpose sheet steels. Some 
others are stainless steels; high 
strength steels; special zinc-coated 
steels for severe forming and im- 
mediate painting; and electrical 
steels, When it’s sheet steel, see 
Armco. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1971 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Economic Administration, Office 4 
Strategic Services, and Office of Sciep. 
tific Research & Development. 

e And So to Washington—It was (1()s 
which organized the first teams of ¢. 
perts and started them toward pred. 
termined objectives on the European 
continent. To make the most of they 
fact-gathering thrusts, the Techinica| 


Industrial Intelligence Committee 
(TIIC) was organized in Washington 
TIIC was under the joints chief; 


of staff, and its job was to help goy. 
ernment agencies get needed informa. 
tion as it was collected from the lib. 
erated countries and Germany (B\V- 
Jan.13°45,p7). 

CIOS folded up last July, along with 
SHAEF, and its functions were largely 
taken over by Field Information 
Agency, Technical (FIAT). TIIC, how. 
ever, is still on the job, getting its 
information from its own investigators, 
from FIAT, and from a scattering of 
other sources. 
© WPB a Member—TIIC’s membership 
includes WPB in addition to the Amer. 
ican groups which were represented in 
CIOS. Subcommittees of ‘TIIC total 19, 
each covering a major field of German 
enterprise. One of the committee’s jobs 
was the recruiting of governmental and 
industrial specialists who were sent to 
Germany. 

Clearance and publication of the data 

gleaned abroad have centered thus far 
in the Enemy Technical Reports Com- 
mittee, created last June, in WPB. This 
committee has handled some 20 reports 
which have been or are about to be pub- 
lished. These cover German devel- 
opments in synthetic rubber, hard ce- 
mented carbides, X-rays, acetylene chem- 
istry, magnesium, electrolytic chlorine, 
special steels, machine tools, metalized 
paper, rotary air compressors, springs, 
hydraulic couplings, and fasteners, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, and screws. 
e Fuels and Lubricants—Other _ facts 
have come within the special province 
of the Petroleum ‘Administration for 
War. Through its affiliate, the Petro- 
leum Industry War Council, PAW has 
amassed many microfilms and dozens of 
summary reports on German liquid fuels 
and lubricants. Certain authorized oil 
companies have received some of the 
information, but most of it has not 
been released. 

Crux of the whole problem of dis- 
seminating the facts gathered has been 
the difficulty of getting the material 
declassified—in other words, having it 
removed from the categories of official 
information which cannot be passed on 
to the public. 

e Executive Action—President Truman 
began the job of unwrapping America’s 
own technical secrets last July. He 
authorized the Director of War Mobi- 
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POSITION 


LASTING ADJUSTMENT — THE ELASTIC STOP NUT 


This nut uses its head. The famous 
red collar maintains accuracy of spring 
compression adjustment, whether on 
switching equipment such as pictured, 
or elsewhere, under the mosi rigorous 
of operating conditions. 

War-won recognition will give future 
products using Elastic Self-Locking 
Stop Nuts greater acceptance. The 
biggest bombers use 75,000 of these 
nuts—striking evidence of effective- 
ness. Peacetime products too can 
demonstrate greater reliability and 
thus command extra sales-appeal with 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 

In the head of the ESNA Nut is a red 
elastic compression collar. It makes 


Plants at Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 


sure the nut holds tight and yet is 
easily removable, It eliminates the 
loosening effects of vibration, shock, 
impact—protects against rust seizure, 


The bolt threads force their way in, 
do not cut. The result is a two-sided 
friction grip in the collar that holds 
tight in spite of all loosening influ- 
ences. And because the collar is resili- 
ent, the nuts can be used over and 
over again. 


Used on original equipment, the 
Elastic Stop Nut is a feature wel- 
comed by buyers because it promotes 
safety, economy and reliability. 


Plan to use it in your new designs. 


LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Sales Office: 1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


“That makes us partners, sonny, 


| ll 


LEARING inflammable 

rubbish out of attics, 
basements and storerooms 
—and taking other meas- 
ures to prevent fires — makes us all part- 
ners in combatting one of the deadliest, 
costliest enemies of man. 

Fire losses have almost doubled in the 
past ten years — yet nine out of ten are 
preventable. Therefore, guard against fire 
constantly — and be sure you have the 
best possible fire insurance and extended 
coverage protection. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
full standard policies. It also offers added 
benefits of untold value in time 
of need; expert immediate service 
of full-time representatives from 
coast to coast; prompt claim pay- 
ments without red tape; friendly 


National Fire 
Prevention Week 


October 7-13 


consideration of all prob- 
lems from your point of view 
... And careful selection 
of risks has made possible 
tne return of $93,000,000 in dividend sav- 
ings to policyholders since organization! 

Nearly half a million Hardware Mutuals 
policyholders have found the policy back of 
the policy the answer to their need for the 
utmost in insurance protection and ferv- 
ice, at the lowest possible cost—whether 
for fire, automobile workmen’s compen- 
sation, liability, burglary or other types of 
insurance. For a perfect solution of your 
insurance needs, consult our representa- 
tive about the “Program Plan.” 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire lasuramce Company, Home Office, Stevens Pott, Wiscomta 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lamerance Company, Home Office, Owatoune, Mennente 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevows Poms, Fiscomern 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


lization & Reconversion to pass on the 
propriety of releasing such classified in- 
formation as had been or might be de. 
veloped by or for a public agency, 
with such an agency’s funds. — 

Truman’s order made the dire: 

a member of a publication board w! 
also included the Attorney General 

the Secretaries of Agriculture, Coy 
merce, Interior, and Labor. The Sc 
taries of War and Navy were given ‘| 
final say on what facts to releasc 
Though the war is over, they continue 
to be the ultimate arbiters. 

o Enemy’s Secrets, Too—It was not wn 
til Aug. 27 that the President gave the 
director of OWMR authority over 
the enemy’s secrets as well as our ow1 
Meanwhile, the Dept. of Commerce 
had come into the forefront of the pic 
ture. Fred Vinson, while still head of 
OWMR, had named Secretary Henn 
Wallace as vice-chairman of the publica 
tions board. Wallace promptly named 
an operating staff composed of Coin- 
merce Dept. men to handle the details 
of declassifying and publicizing. 

Wallace’s staff will consult with a 
committee on release of scientific in- 
formation. That group will include rep- 
resentatives of the Commerce, Justice. 
War, and Navy departments, and the 
Office of Scientific Research & Devel- 
opment. 
eA Final Huddle—After consultation. 
the staff will then advise the director of 
OWMR, who in turn will go into a 
huddle with the publication board be 
fore making any final recommendation 
to the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

On the face of it, getting the infor 

mation from the enemy—often at the 
risk of life and limb—appears to hav: 
been a comparatively simple proposi 
tion compared with the more monu 
mental chore of making the informa 
tion flow through the channels and 
pipelines of official Washington. Indi 
cations are, however, that the Dept. of 
Commerce has finally become the fun- 
nel at the end of the rather Goldbergian 
apparatus of dessemination. 
e The End Product—Out of that fun- 
nel, in fact, has already started a trickle 
of information on German processes 
which conceivably can hold great inter- 
est for American industrialists and tech 
nicians. Some important material is 
being released through technical jour 
nals. 

One of the men named to cope with 
organizational headaches is John C. 
Green, Room 1319, Commerce Bldg. 
Washington 25, D. C. He happens also 
to be chief engineer of the National In- 
ventors Council. As executive secretary 
of the publication board and admin- 
istrator of the operating staff, he bears 
some of the heavy burdens of the pro- 
gram. Inquiries for information may bc 
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directed to him. Make them specific, 
he says. 
Spadework began last week in Wash- 
ington. Green and associates met with 
representatives of the military and mis- 
cellaneous government agencies to try 
to develop an outline of what has to 
be done to pass out the facts to indus- 
try without further delay. 
e Financial Question—The question of 
financing. is still up in the air; possibly 
industry will be asked to join govern- 
ment in the venture to arrange for print- 
ing, microfilming, and photostating. A 
pe ass library probably will be set 
up in Washington, but how extensive 
it is to be is undetermined. (The drug 
trade reportedly has already made ar- 
rangements for dissemination of infor- 
mation in which it is interested.) 
Another question is what can be 
done to speed the reproducing, translat- 
ing, and digesting of the many tons of 
ieanation still stacked in Germany, 
France, and England. 


W. & S. Explores 


Machine-tool firm, out to 
diversify, enters the textile 
machinery field. Dicker is on for 
Swiss shuttleless loom. 


After more than 60 years devoted 
mainly to the production of machine 
tools, and occasionally to the building 
of a big astronomical telescope, Warner 
& Swasey Co. of Cleveland is entering 
the textile machinery field. According 
to Charles J. Stilwell, president of the 
company, this is one step in a long- 
range program of diversification. 

“Our new product program,” Stilwell 

explained, “is planned not merely for 
utilizing our expanded facilities, but also 
as a protection against the extreme fluc- 
tuations which are peculiar to the ma- 
chine-tool industry, and the impact of 
the forthcoming sales of government- 
owned machine tool surpluses.” 
*A Swiss Negotiation—For several 
months, Warner & Swasey has been 
negotiating with Sulzer Bros. of Winter- 
thur, Switzerland, builders of a shuttle- 
less loom. A company representative re- 
cently returned to Cleveland from 
Switzerland after investigating possibili- 
ties of an arrangement whereby Warner 
& Swasey might build the loom in this 
country. Correspondence is reportedly 
still going on. 

The Swiss loom is a very precise and 
intricate mechanism, built like a watch 
and requiring an expert to keep it in 
operation. No blueprints of the device 
have reached this country as yet, and 
those who know say that it would re- 
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ODAY'’S use of precision indicating instruments at the machines to 

check parts as they are being produced is a thrifty practice and results 
in slashing production costs. Inspection of each piece as it is made, with 
no extra time required, enables the operator to adjust the machine or 
tools before scrap is produced Each operator produces a far higher 
percentage of acceptable parts—good parts which might previously have 
been improperly rejected are accepted—rejections are reduced—and 
the scrap pile, as such, is eliminated 


Time is saved on the assembly line because every part fits as it should—no 
subassemblies have to be torn down and reassembled Salvage and 
rework time are practically eliminated 


The completed product will be of higher 
quality, require less service and give more 
years of trouble-free performance Let @ Shefield 


Representative 


Spending money for Sheffield Precisionaires, ~~ 

Visual Gages, Multicheks, Dial Indicator ~“CHOn Id Tra fe 
Snaps, Thredcheks, etc. . results in saving these 
money by slashing production costs. ind 
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/ | \ —choose a fully integrated plant 
| which balances your own 


\ 


FOR ENGINEERING, 
TOOLING, CONTRACT 


MANUFACTURING 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


This uniquely flexible plant has the men, mentality, and 
machines all ready to help you on your job, be it a 
single tool or part —a complete tooling program — 
construction of special machines — or continuous mass 
production of parts or assemblies. 


Whatever your product, you will find here a solid 
backlog of experience in many industries. For Taft-Peirce 
is no wartime mushroom growth. It is a completely in- 
tegrated plant which has been building systematically 
for 75 years toward its present unmatched versatility in 
experience and equipment for special work. Whatever 
you need, whether in tooling or manufacturing, you 
will find the facilities here to balance your own ex- 
actly — and to help you outspeed competition to your 
new market objectives. Phone, wire, or write to The 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


~~. 


TEP 


| —_. 


quire two years to turn one « 
plans and a sample loom had 
ceived. 

e New Knitting Machine—Me.:)\\ 
Warmer & Swasey has been wor; 
on a new, high-speed, tricot warp {yi 
ting machine (some call it a Co 
loom) developed by American \ix 
Corp. This job is being donc un 


contract, for Viscose. If the loom wo; 


Viscose gets the credit, and W. ¢ 
gets future production. 

Still another move into the tey 
machinery field was made by W. & ¢ 
when its engineers worked with the | 
bridge Worsted Co. in designing x 
building a worsted gill box. 

A gill box is a contrivance about 3 § 
square by 44 ft. high which contain;, 
lot of fine fallers or pins, set x 
apart on cylinders. 

° Now Being Redesigned—The fale 
straighten the wool fibers in the big, ; 
wool rope, or roving, which comes fr 
the carding machines. (Wool goes fro 
scouring vats to carding machine, to ¢ 
box, to combing machine, to drawing 
spinning, twisting, dressing, and fin 
to weaving or loom.) The first gill | 
built by W. & S. is now being rec 
signed after a tryout at one of the | 
bridge mills, 

W. & S. is also studying possibilit 
in other industrial equipment fic 
Normally, the company’s chief produc! 
are horizontal turret lathes, for precisi 
machining of metals, and a line of tur 
lathe tools and fixtures, used by s 
industries as auto, aircraft, farm equi 
ment, railroad, and oil well supply. 


STRONG LIGHTWEIGHT 


Built up of glass cloth and weighing 
only 74 Ib., an A brace used in heav 
Navy radar installations has strengt! 
to support two tons. Chemically inet 
radio transparent, and fungus resistant. 
the brace is a product of Fibremold 
Inc., which used American Cyanait 
id’s Laminac to bond the cloth lavers 
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Packaged Utilities 
Borg-Warner Corp. puts 
heating, plumbing, refrigerating, 
lighting, and kitchen cabinets in 
compact unit for small homes. 


Latest development in cramming into 
a single unit all of the utilities required 
for a small home (BW —Mar.4’44,p94) 
was announced this week by the Inger- 
soll Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
manufacturers of a diversified line with 
a heavy emphasis on automotive parts. 
e All in One Package—The new Borg- 
Wamer product goes a step beyond 
most previous attempts, consolidates 
into a single unit space and water heat- 
ing, plumbing, refrigeration, lighting, 
and kitchen cabinets. 

One side of the unit contains a ther- 
mostatically controlled oil or gas furnace 
with forced circulation of warm. air. 
The core of the unit is so engineered 
that a workman can get inside for serv- 
ice. The furnace side of the unit also 
carries the hot water heater, electrical 
cennections, and meters. 

On two sides, the central core pro- 
vides sink, range, mechanical refrigerator 
(Borg-Warner’s Norge), laundry equip- 
ment, and kitchen cabinets with work 
counter space. On the fourth side are 
all bathroom fixtures and accessories. 
¢ Through Your Door—The core, with- 
out the range and refrigerator, weighs 
1,000 Ib., can be rolled through an ordi- 
nary doorway. When the building foun- 
dation is poured, a template is set in 
concrete as the base of the unit. The 
utilities’ pipes, ducts, and conduits fit 
into the outlets of the base template 
when they are moved into position later. 

Partitions of the house must be de- 

signed so that they are built to meet the 
divisions of the utility unit. Functional 
lighting is provided as part of the 
kitchen, bathroom, and laundry. 
*In Model Homes—Seven architects 
outstanding in small home design of low 
and medium cost were commissioned 
several months ago to design twelve 
homes that can use the new package 
unit to best advantage. The Ingersoll 
division plant in Kalamazoo which has 
been producing the Navy’s Beach Buster 
amphibious tank is being reconverted to 
manufacture the new product. 

On the edge of Kalamazoo the twelve 
houses are now being built. Three are 
already under roof. A wide variety in 
design and price range—from $3,000 to 
$10,000—in the small homes is intended 
to give builders an idea of the unit’s 
architectural scope. 

* Four Advantages—The manufacturer 
plans the utilities package to achieve 
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HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 
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LET MEN DIRECT POWER=—NOT GENERATE IT! 


Cubic transportation —Liftin; and plac- 
ing as well as carrying—is essential to efficient handling. 
Where a product is handled is just as important as how it is 
handled. 

Towmotor, capable of moving materials in any plane from 
floor level to a 20 foot height, provides a means of utilizing 
all available space. The Towmotor DATA FILE contains 


details. Your copy is ready now. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION ca 1221 €. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


four major advantages: (1) complete 
modern conveniences available at low 
purchase and installation cost; (2) sub- 
stantial saving in house cubage, which 
is the basic cost of housing; (3) lower 
cost of financing the utilities because 
they are built in as a permanent part of 
the structure, hence covered by the 
building loan; (4) faster construction 
time because of time-saving in installing 
utilities, 

Borg-Warner does not plan to sell the 
unit to the builder of a single house, 
rather plans to promote it to prospective 
home owners. Present capacity of the 

lant will limit distribution to the mar- 

et most economically reachable, Borg- 
Warner executives believe—the builders 
who work in large-scale housing. 


Butane Dispenser 
Burbank firm meets the de- 

mand of filling stations for safe 

method of handling byproduct 


of oil fields as automotive fuel. 


Yellow, flickering flames which il- 
luminate oil fields at night with the 
burn-off of waste gases may be a rarity if 
Adel Precision Products Corp. of Bur- 
bank, Calif., and major oil companies 
have made a good guess. 

Symbol of that guess is a slim, dis- 
tinctive filling station dispenser bearing 
the stamp of Adel, now a subsidiary of 
Transamerica Corp. (BW —Jul.14’45, 
p47). 

@ Byproduct Gases—But the dispenser is 
not for gasoline. It is for metering into 
trucks and other vehicles using liquefied 
propane, butane, or propane-butane 
combinations as fuel. Propane and bu- 
tane are the oil field byproduct gases 
which feed the industry’s burn-off flares. 

Tricky, volatile propane and butane 
have had limited commercial use, and 
the nation’s trucking industry, which 
likes them, has been held back by lim- 
ited and crude dispensing facilities. 

e Just Starting—What Adel has is not 
crude, and it is limited only by the fact 
that production is just starting. 

The Adel dispenser meters the lique- 
fied gas to an accuracy of one-half cubic 
inch per five gallons; blocks off from the 
sales meter any wild gas bubbles which 
might try to ride through the hose; and 
provides with what Adel calls a “Buta- 
Fill” nozzle a foolproof connection be- 
tween dispenser and the consumer’s 
tank. It meets all safety requirements. 
e Market Scanned—After conferences 
with oil company sales engineers, Adel 
glimpsed a potential market of no less 
than 25,000 rural-area service stations 
which should find ready sales for pro- 
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Adel Precision Products Co. looks to its trim dispenser for liquefied propane 
and butane gases to provide 25% of the company’s postwar production. A 
special vapor valve permits the meter to record only liquid, not gas bubbles. 
Two pressure valves and automatic flow controls make for safe operation, 


pane-butane when they can buy dispens- 
ing equipment. 

Adel’s price for the propane-butane 

dispenser is in the neighborhood of 
$750, and a trial run production of 250 
units has been gobbled up. 
e Want 5,000 a Year—Company off- 
cials hope for an ultimate production 
of 5,000 units a year, and feel that the 
venture will provide the Burbank fac- 
tory with 25% or more of its postwar 
production business. 

The factory also will produce hy- 
draulic and photographic equipment, 
and kitchenware, diverting to its Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) plant the manufacture 
of the Adel aircraft hydraulic line clips 
which gave the business its start. 


SUPERSONIC INSPECTION 


Sound waves of a pitch too high to 
be heard are being used to inspect steel 
castings up to 10 ft. in thickness—too 
thick by far for the penetration of 
—_ rays from radium or light rays 
tom the most powerful X-ray machine. 
The supersonic waves are also spotting 
flaws too thin to be caught by X-rays 
or gamma fadiation in thin metal sec- 
tions, such as welds. 

Equipment for supersonic inspection 
consists essentially of a quartz crystal, 
which is caused to oscillate, or vibrate, 
by alternating current at very high 


frequencies in the realm of 5,000,000 
cycles a second, and a massive instr 
ment with an inbuilt cathode-ray oscil 
loscope. Pressed closely against the work 
to be inspected, the crystal sends its 
inaudible squeals into the piece and 
picks up any echo caused by a flav. 
revealing on the oscilloscope for visual 
inspection or photographing the approx- 
imate size and position of the fault. 

The instrument, called a Reflecto- 
scope, is manufactured by Spem 
Products, Inc., from designs developed 
in cooperation with the University of 
Michigan, United Aircraft, and Gen 
eral Motors. 


RAYON TIRES PROMISED 


Claiming a “‘beat’” in — rayon 


to small-size tires, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. last week announced that 
by the beginning of next year it « 
pected to be able to offer motorists thi 
extra mileage—15% to 50%—which 
rayon tires afford over cotton-cord tires 

High-tenacity rayon for tires is now 
reserved for trucks, buses, and commer 
cial use by WPB, but it is understood 
that this regulation will be lifted a 
soon as the rayon producers show ther 
can maintain an annual rate of produc: 
tion of 215,000,000 Ib. Goodyear thinks 
the rayon passenger tires should cost no 
more than cotton-cord ones, 
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Whether you want aluminum alloy ingot 
in volume, or small lots of special alloys, 
Aluminum Refiners has melting equipment 
that will enable the turning out of your job 
to your exact specifications and in the mini- 
mum of time. 25 years of experience in 
the refining of Aluminum alloys is available 
to you when you send your ingot order to 
Aluminum Refiners. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan 
Generai Offices, Lafayette Building 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOKIOENG ALLOYS 


/ WHERE YOUTH ARE 
FORGED INTO MEN 


SKINNER “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 


STEAM ENGINES 


Generate dependable, 
economical = 
Electric Power... 


Lanes cuanantisteoalastientiehiationiieae 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 


The two horizontal “Universal Unafiow” 
Engines, with 312-kv.a. and 500-kv.a. 
Generators, in the Culver power piant 


ULVER’S foundations were laid by men of courage, sin- 

cerity and vision. Founded in 1894 by Henry Harrison 
Culver, it has grown to be one of the great schools of America. 
Its grounds comprise 1000 acres on the shores of beautiful 
Lake Maxinkuckee in northern Indiana. Culver’s students are 
trained in character, physical stamina and courage for posi- 
tions of leadership in public and private life. 


Two Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Stearn Engines are 
a definite part of this great institution. They, too, have the 
stamina and the ability to stay on the job, whether the assign- 
ment is easy or tough; to offer no complaint when extra 
demands are made, and to generate dependable, economical 
electric power, with exhaust steam available for heating the 
twenty-three buildings. 


The leadership of Skinner Engine Company and the 
“Universal Unaflow” in the steam engine field is generally 
recognized by power users, as evidenced by the many industries 
and institutions of various types in which they are installed. 


* Buy Victory Bonds x 


For Over 75 Years, Di ig One This fel Rutlding Steam Engine 


NEW PRODUC] 


Penicillin Tablets 


Drug stores are being stocked , 
Pen-Troches, new media of penj 
administration, developed by thc Cy 
Laboratories, 4th and Parker Sts, p. 


ley 1, Calif., and probably one of ny 


ERIE, PA. 


| 


specialties based on the mold-deriv 
org that will make their appearan 
Each of the 20 round tablets in a wi 
contains 500 units of calcium penicili 
Primary purpose is the cure of tren 
mouth, or Vincent's infection, but t 
lozenges will also be used in the tre 
ment of other oral infections. Becau 
of the potency of the chemical, t 
troches will be sold only on a prescr 
tion basis, 


Wire Dictating Machine 


If deliveries of the new Stands 
Sound-on- Wire begin during Decemb 
as scheduled by the maker, Stand: 
Business Machines Co., 542 S. De 
born St., Chicago 5, it may very wi 
prove to be the first nonexperiment 
office dictating machine utilizing wi 
recording to reach the user’s desk. 
will be Bove in a pearl gray plas 
case of about the size, weight, and ge 
eral appearance of a medium-sized tal 
radio and will be cauipprs with a mic 
phone that can either stand on an offi 
desk or be held in the hand. 

As with wire recorders developed i 
the military services by several orga 
zations, a thin, hair-like strand of st 
wire will pass through a magnetic 
cording head whose field magnetizes & 
wire with reproducible speech vib 
tions from the microphone (BW -M 
31°45,p22). hg a of a record 
for transcription by a typist will be 
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Pianning something ...? 
e can help you make it Better for Less 


Stocked , 

of DC J ° . . 

by thec, Competition will be intense in the days to come. Profits will depend upon Low Cost Pro- 
Or Sts., Bey duction with the most efficient machines and methods. 

One of m Now is the time to scrap your old equipment and replace it with either War Surplus 


Machines or new machines that can transmit the power and that have the 
rigidity to use carbide cutting tools at their maximum efficiency. 
For these cutting tools provide the fastest known method of metal turning 
today, increasing cutting speeds from 200 to 500 per cent. 
Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay Automatic 
Lothes are designed specifically for the most 
efficient use of carbide tools. Send for our bdok, 
“Welcome to You and Your Problem.” Or, better 
yet, ‘phone now for one of our engineers 
ese to help you make it better for less. 
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JONES & LAMSON Manvfacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 


k Lothes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines ° 
é PACHINE. COMPRRD.. Tn acsmeee alo ieemen « Aaemene 


ppt. 22, | hav Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Opening Threading Dies and Chesers. 


THAT COUNTS 


old engines new ideas! 


You CAN Get better service out of engines, and increase the time 
between necessary overhauls by using Pedrick rings. Because 
Pedrick rings are extra flat, they are less likely to stick. Because 
they are Silcoated, they “wear-in” better. Because they have 
exceptionally uniform radial pressure, they seal the cylinders 
more effectively. 


The Pedrick Heat-Shaping process is responsible, in many ways, 
for the outstanding performance of Pedrick rings. This process is 
exclusive with Pedrick. It removes the stresses and strains set-up 
in the metal when the rings are machined, eliminating the tendency 
of the average ring to warp in service. It sets exactly the right 


amount of tension in the ring, evenly distributed around its entire _ 


circumference. 

Keeping overworked equipment on the job is today’s problem 
and Pedrick rings can help. Use them in air-compressors, hydraulic 
presses, Diesel engines, and wherever fluids or gases must be sealed 
or controlled. Use them in guaranteed Engineered Sets for recondi- 


tioning car, truck, bus, and tractor engines. WiLKENING Manvu- 
racturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilk ming — 


Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 


PISTON RINGS 


& * U.S.WAR BONDS—YOUR MONEY IN THE SAFEST BANK IN THE WORLD!. & * 


instantly by the same instrument an 
unlimited number. Since any dicta, 
on a wire will be automatically ¢, 
by the conventional demagnetizing , 
asa new recording is«made, correct 
or new dictation will in effect be mJ 
simply by superimposing fresh 4 
tion over old. Capacity of the reco, 
will be an hour’s continuous or jp 
mittent recording. 


Magnetic Sweeper 


When an operator pushes the cg 
pact new Sjostrom Magnetic Fi 
Sweeper around and under mach 


Y Peers fi 


ee 


tools, all ferrous materials, such 
chips, filings, and stray screws, are pull 
from the floor to a fixed shect of plas 
underneath the magnet (above). Whe 
the operator tugs a chain on the to 
side of the sweeper’s long handle, ti 
magnet is tilted up, removing its attr 
tive field sufficiently from the chips 
the bottom of the plastic to let the 
drop onto a sheet of paper or into son 
other receiver (below). 

Business part of .the maintenan 
tool, which will be manufactured by t 
Sjostrom. Machine Co., Everett Mil 
Lawrence, Mass., is about the size « 
a home carpet sweeper. Its powe 
magnet, which is permanent and « 
quires no electrical connection, will | 
guaranteed for ten years of service. 


| Wall Radio 


The Ansley Paneltone is a new typ 
of wall radio manufactured ifica 
for built-in installations by the Ansiq 
Radio Corp. Long Island City, an 
distributed through the -Paneltow 
Corp., 1841 aie , New York 2} 
The instrument, which comes mounte 
as a unit on a heavy steel front pand 
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ament and is so thin from front to back that it 
any dict can go into any wall having a thickness 
tically ¢ of A if in, Or more. 

etizing Two models are available: (1) a 
> COrrecti 7tube instrument with 6 station push 
fect be ; buttons mounted on a 14x14-in. panel 
fresh dif for use on standard broadcast bands; 
the reconjfim, (2) a 17-tube instrument with 8 station 
DUS OF ing buttons mounted on a 14x26-in. panel 


for use on FM (frequency modulation), 
short-wave, and standard _ broadcast 
bands. Both are provided with connec- 
tions for plugging in a phonograph or 
television set. Tuning buttons, dials, 
and controls, which are exposed on the 
front of the smaller model’s panel, are 


concealed in the larger one. 


aie 


es the C0 
netic Fl 
ler machi 


THINGS TO COME 
. Perforated sheets of steel or 


copper, porous sand cores, wire 
screens of stainless steel, and other 
expedients for straining stray bits 
of dross and slag los sethen 
metals as they pour into foundry 
“} molds may be superseded by a re- ~ 
‘4 cently developed coated screen. 

| Described as a metal filter, the 
_ newcomer is a piece of wire cloth 
|. protected an undisclosed 

_ ceramic that is said to withstand 
_ temperatures up to 2,500 F. 
_ Set in the gate, sprues, or pour- 
ing box for a particular job, the 
_ filter promises aid in securing a 
| clean casting not only by reason 
| of the capture of slag but also b 


_ the reduction of turbulence whic 
, such - too frequently scours sand off of 
* a mold surfaces pss into the work. 
t of plast _ [t is suggested that many castings 
ve). Wh 3B be poured directly Sisough a 
1 the ty filter-equipped riser, speeding 
andle, operations and cre tradi- 
its attr tional gates and sprues. However 
> chips 0 it lee be used, the coated screen 
let ther is said not to be melted by and 
into sor alloyed with hot metal, but rather 
to provide such a sharp line of 
ae oo mnigel after the metal has 
y solidified at tes, sprues, Or 
ett Milk risers can be honekand off with a 
1€ size 0 s . 
aad a The letely 
ind & ° uite com ui 
n, will | clothes rloset of the a te, wil in- 
vice. clude a shelf of large-mouthed 
- jars ranging in capacity from 
gal. to 5 gal. or more, if one 
—- granny his way. In the 
jars, sea ight against dust and 
pecifical moisture, will be wool hose, gloves: 
ae sweaters, furs, and other invita- 
sity, 4 tions to moths—all completely vis- 
Paneltor ible yet out of this world so far 
York 2 as the insects and their voracious 
tee larvae are concerned. 
+22, ' 
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GENERAL ENGINEERED 
Product Protection 


GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product”’ 
Plan 


GENERAL Engineered Ship- 
ping Containers are designed 
to the product. Frequently the 
product and the container 
come off the production line 
together—as a unit. 


Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


Send for“ The General 
Box” —this booklet 
illustrates General 
Box Company's" Part 
of the Product” 
Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicege 10, Ill, 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, inc: 

Heowsien, Dalles. 


Stokers ... stoves... appliances 
. +. tiny precision parts or huge 
machine assemblies — whatever 
the size or odd shape of the prod- 
uct may be, there’s a GENERAL 
Engineered Shipping Container 
laboratory-designed for the better 
packing of that product. 

Frequently special inner-pack- 
ing, blocking and reinforcement 
provide added protection . . . pre- 
vent shifting and costly damage 
in transit. 

Write us today. Let us tell you 
about GENERAL’s “Part of the 
Product” Plan. Learn how GEN- 
ERAL Engineered Shipping Con- 
tainers save materials and man- 
hours... conserve shipping space 
and speed production! 

It’s a “whale” of a story ...a 
profit story ...a story that will 
be of vital interest to you! 


FINANCE ore nssers ce rx 


Tax Reform: Another Proposal 


Fourth major plan calls for balanced U.S. budget, orderly 
debt retirement, single income tax rates for corporations and 
individuals. Estimates of federal spending may be the joker. 


The fourth major entry in the grow- 

ing list of proposals for postwar tax re- 
form got its formal send-off this week, 
just as Congress began wrestling with 
the more immediate problem of adjust- 
ing the country’s tax system to the 
sudden end of the Japanese war. The 
latest plan is titled “A Tax Program for 
a Solvent America.” Its sponsor is a 
group called the Committee on Postwar 
Tax Policy. 
e Certain of a Hearing—Neither this 
plan nor any other is likely to be 
adopted as it stands, but the commit- 
tee’s proposals are sure to get a sympa- 
thetic hearing when Congress finally 
settles down to a postwar overhaul of 
the tax system. 

The *committee members—Roswell 

Magill, former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and now professor of law at 
Columbia University; Fred R. Fairchild, 
Yale professor; Rowland R. Hughes, 
comptroller of New York's National 
City Bank; Victor H. Stempf, New 
York accountant; Thomas N. Tarleau, 
New York lawyer; Harley L. Lutz, 
Princeton professor—will be able to. pull 
a good deal of weight when the time 
comes for a showdown. 
e Not How, But When—The new plan 
takes its place alongside three other pro- 
posals for postwar tax revision (BW 
Sep.9'44,p16), all of which preceded 
it by more than a year: (1) the Twin 
Cities Plan, sponsored by a group of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul businessmen; 
(2) the program suggested by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; (3) 
the proposals drawn up by Beardsley 
Rumi and H. Christian Sonne for the 
National Planning Assn. 

In spite of the surface differences, all 

four n son are cut off the same bolt, 
and their final recommendations are 
surprisingly similar. The main point of 
disagreement is not so much how to 
balance the budget but when to balance 
it. Most of the other differences are 
questions of mechanics. 
@ Proposals—The highlights of the plan 
just proposed by the Committee on 
Postwar Tax Policy line up about like 
this: 

(1) Plan to keep the government bud- 
get balanced in spite of variations in 
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economic so es Fw other words, 
cit financing even in 

py arg This means that the Tev- 
enue yield of the tax system will have 
to be comparatively stable both in. good 
times and in bad. Otherwise, a decline 
in national income automatically would 
pull revenues down below the level of 
ditures. hes ceentins sich 

(2) Retire debt under a sink- 
ing fund schedule. 

(3) Repeal the excess-profits tax on 
corporations, the capital stock and de- 
clared value excess-profits tax, and the 
minor taxes on consolidated returns and 
intercorporate dividends. Trim down 
the corporate normal and surtax (now 
40%) until all corporations are a 58 
to a single income tax — to the first 
bracket rate on individuals. 


(4) Establish a single graduated in. 


come tax on individuals, replacing the 


resent normal tax (3%) and surtax 
schedule (20% to 91%). Revenue te. 
coer would have to determine 

e tates, but the committee sugg: sts 
that a high schedule would range from 
20% to 72% (on income over $1,0(0.. « 
000), while a low schedule would bezin 
at 15% and go up to 67%. The pres. 
ent exemptions of $500 a person would 
be retained. 

(5) Avoid double taxation of divi. 
dend income which now pays a tax 
when it is received by the corporation 
and again when it is received by the 
individual stockholder. This could be 
done by allowing each taxpayer a tax 
credit equal to the first bracket rate on 
all dividend income. If the corporate 
tax were equal to the first bracket of the 
individual tax, this system would elimi- 
nate the double load on dividend in- 
come. 

(6) Retain a substantial number of 
excise taxes—primarily because they help 
stabilize the yield of a tax system—but 
reduce the rates below wartime levels. 

(7) Abandon federal estate, gift, and 
gasoline taxes, leaving these Fe Ids to 
the states. 
© Based on “Typical” Year—Although 
the committee makes no predictions, 
most of its figures are based on the as 


Pet. 
eed 


FROM WAR TO PEACETIME PRODUCTION 


Operated during the war by Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., a government-built 
plant at Plymouth, Mich., has been sold by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to Evans Products Co. which will expand and centralize its production. Evans 
is among the first five companies in the Detroit area to acquire a “surplus” 
plant, expects to transfer all plant operations from Detroit to the Plymouth 
site in less than six months, will. produce directly much work previously sublet. 
Acquired under competitive bidding, the property consists of 116 acres with 
330,739 sq. ft. under roof, will be devoted to the manufacture of such items as 
domestic and automotive heating equipment, sky freight and auto loaders. 
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Reto your first bike and the tremendous thrill 
it brought you with its sparkling nickel and shiny 
red enamel? That’s the same sort of thrill in store for you 
when you remodel your old home with the new modern- 
izing materials now available. All the advantages of a new 
house without leaving the friendly old neighborhood. 

Imagine having an attic bedroom like the one shown 
above for the kids or for guests. Or a really modern liy- 
ing room, Or that extra bathroom you’ve always wanted. 
Or extra closets, as many as you need! 

All this work can be done easily and economically with 
Gold Bond Building Materials, re- 
searched, manufactured, sold and 
guaranteed by the NationalGypsum 
Company. Among more than 152 


PAINT * INSULATION * 


REMEMBER THE THRILL 
OF YOUR FIRST BICYCLE 


of these products is Fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Beard 
to cover shabby old walls and ceilings or to add new rooms. 
Gold Bond Wood-Grain Board for cozy dining rooms, 
studies and game rooms. Gold Bond Rock Wool Insula- 
tion to lower your heating costs and increase family com- 
fort winter and summer. Gold Bond Sunflex, the easier-to- 
apply wall paint that dries in an hour with no “painty” 
or. 
For help in planning your remodeling go to the lumber 
and building material dealer in your community. 
He’s the man who can give you the best advice on how 
to start. And when he suggests a 
} Gold Bond Product, you'll be get- 
ee ting the best! National Gypsum 
"| Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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SOUND CONTROL * WALLBOARD 


increase Executive Efficiency 
GIVE ORDERS... 
ASK QUESTIONS... 
“GET ACTION... 


with FLEXIFONE 


FLEXIFONE Intercommunication speeds 
your work—gives you instant contact 
with key men and departments—all you 
need to do is push a button and talk! 
Your executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you want— 
or you can hold a rapid FLEXIFONE 
conference with several men... and 
each stays at his desk! Mail coupon 
today and let free folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE helps you “Reach Them All!” 


oPERADIo 


QA - eamconnnecance: aN | 


FREE! : 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. B-32, ST. CHARLES, fLL. 


Please send free literature as checked: 
O Flexifone intercommunication [] Plant-Broad- 
casting CL) Make appointment to discuss our needs. 


Name. « cccccccescceseccscosce eeeeeeeoceee 


Ruml-Sonne 


“Four Versions of Postwar Federal Tax Income 


On a yield basis, and assuming an $18-billion federal budget, the four 
major postwar tax plans would Stack up like this (in billions of dollars): 


Comm. 

Postwar 
Twin Cities Tax Policy 
9.6 
2.9 
3.6 


C.E.D. 


19 


18.0 


oO} Nim 
olnNnwoooe 


— | 


sumption that national income in the 

ical r will run about $125 
billion. On this basis, it lays out sev- 
eral sets of suggested rates that would 
raise $15 billion, $18 billion, or $22 
billion according to the government’s 
need for revenue. It also runs off some 
supplementary calculations on the as- 
sumption that income will be $140 bil- 
lion and $115 billion. 

The committee's plan is a blood 
brother of the program put forward a 
year ago by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. C.E.D. assumes 
a national income of $140 billion in 
terms of 1943 prices (figuring this as 
the level of full employment) and rec- 
ommends that the budget at this in- 
come should provide for debt retire- 
ment. It a permit deficit financing 
“under clear conditions of slump in in- 
dustry and trade” but not otherwise. 

e Avoiding Double Load—C.E.D. also 
proposes a single corporate tax about 
equal to the starting rate on individual 
incomes (16% to 20%). To avoid a 
double load on dividends, it would al- 
low individuals a credit for taxes paid 

the corporation. This would make 
the corporation simply a withholding 
agent for taxes on dividends, just as it 
now serves as withholding agent for 
taxes on wages. 

The. Ruml-Sonne program shoots 
for a balanced budget at $140-billion 
national income. Debt retirement 
would not start until the country’s em- 
loyment and production reached this 
evel. If national income fell below 
$140 billion, this program holds that 
the government should not try to bal- 
ance the budget but should run a deficit. 

Since they were not worried about 
getting an automatically balanced bud- 
get, Ruml and Sonne geared their sys- 
tem closely to the individual income 
tax. They suggest cutting the corporate 
tax to a mere 5% on net earnings and 
an extra 16% on undistributed ts. 
This would take care of the double taxa- 
tion of dividends. Individuals would 


pay a flat 16% normal tax on all in- 
come including dividends and a gradv- 
ated surtax running up to 50% on tax- 
able income over $200,000, which 
would give a tax scale ranging from 
16% to 66%. 
© Advocates Sales Tax—The Twin Cities 
plan seems to differ sharply from the 
other three because it starts with the 
proposition that “relatively heavy cor. 
mp income tax rates are not as harm- 
ul to the private enterprise system as 
are heavy individual income tax rates.” 
It goes on from this to suggest retaining 
the 40% income tax on corporations, 
but it takes much of the curse off by 
providing that 40% of dividend income 
could be deducted by the individual 
when he computed his taxable. income. 
Tax schedules on individual incomes 
would run from 16% to 60%. 

Counting in the 40% deduction of 
dividend income, the tax on dividends 
received by an individual never would 
run more than 50%. Because. much of 
the income received in high brackets 
comes from dividends, the real maxi- 
mum rate probably would be consider- 
wy Be than the 60% nominal rate. 

e Twin Cities plan is the only one 

that flatly advocates a sales tax. The 
Committee on Postwar Tax Policy says 
that one may be necessary to balance 
the budget if expenditures run high. 
Ruml-Sonne and C.E.D. are dead 
against it. 
e Three —The fundamental agree- 
ment of three of the plans (excluding 
Twin Cities) shows in the table above. 
Each depends on a broad-based income 
tax starting at fairly stiff rates for its 
main revenues. The other levies merely 
provide stability and .spread the bur- 
den a little more widely. Twin Cities, 
the exception, concentrates on the cor- 
porate tax but partially compensates for 
this by allowing the 40% deduction of 
dividend income. 

From a practical standpoint, the joker 
in the deck is that the postwar federal 
budget may never get down as low a: 
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cys Wotung Rolls Like a Call ss 


> dead 


... and Pipsqueak O’Shay has just applied that a circle of tough steel balls, rolling freely in pre- 
I agree principle in a manner which wins ball! games! cision-ground raceways, has been the answer to 
cluding That same fundamentsl fact—“Nothing Rolls ™&ny 4 64 Million Dollar Question. 

; above. Like a Ball” —is the difference between ball bear- Wa: balliive’ tid etna Meonias thes 
oe ings and any other type bearing. Throughout war as many —and varied —advantages 
merely and industry, New Departure Ball rs as the ball bearing. Particularly the 
~y ed proving their unique fitness for our new world o ball bearing backed by the technical 
Cities, higher speeds and heavier loads. skill and the wide experience of 
he cor- For the simple device of carrying the loads on New Departure. 3377.c 
ates for 
tion of 


There is more for you in a New 
e joker Departure ball bearing than stee! 
feliera and precision. Advanced engin- 
low as eering and a desire to serve are 
tangible pius values. 
2, 1945 


NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONN. ¢ Branches in DETROIT e CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 


WITH 


straightening a 


IT § 


} This Farquhar 500 ton 
Hydraulic Press 


barrel at the American 
Locomotive Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Working Under Pressure 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES | 


EVERYWHERE 


Fargitha, 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


less cost. 


) A. 


Na 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Men responsible for uninterrupted production 
prefer the speed, accuracy, smoothness and 
quick response of heavy-duty Farquhar 
Presses, because ... 

These self-contained presses, in capacities 
from 3 to 7.200 tons, are individually designed 
and built for specific applications . . . sound 
reasons why Farquhar presses by the thou- 
sands have been preferred in many war plants. 


When producing with pressure . . . forging, 
shaping, drawing or straightening . . . consult 
a Farquhar Hydraulic Press Engineer. He'll 
show you how to work faster, better. with 


DIVISIONS MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


150! DUKE STREET 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fargihay — 


/ 


$18 billion or anywhere else within 4 
range that these plans had in vie, 
Many congressmen now think t)at $) 
billion to $30 billion will be the rock 
bottom minimum and that any frills yj} 
have to be added to that. If that is the 
way things turn out, Congress is likely 
to forget all about well ordered piv. 
grams and scratch for money wherey; 
it can be found. 


Bus Line Grows 


All American angles fo, 
two more systems. If the plan is 
approved by ICC, Greyhound 
will have a top competitor. 


All American Bus Lines barely a year 

ago was a low-fare, medium-comfort 
transportation system—plus a gleam in 
the eyes of two Chicago investment 
banking houses. Meanwhile it had 
signed up the modernly equipped, rail. 
road-owned Burlington Transportation 
Co. subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval, but it was stil] 
less than awesome when contrasted with 
the cushioned luxury and big-time rev- 
enues of Greyhound Lines. 
e Taking on Shape—This week, how- 
ever, All American began taking on the 
more impressive outlines foreseen a year 
ago by the ambitious La Salle Street 
bankers (BW—Aug.19’44,p17). Word 
got out over the week end that nego- 
tiations are proceeding smoothly for ac- 
quiring control of two equally high- 
grade railroad-owned bus lines that 
could represent links in a major-scale 
bus empire which can offer Greyhound 
a genuine battle. 

The deals currently moving toward 

probable completion would give All 
American control of the Santa Fe’s Chi- 
cago-Califommia and San _ Diego-San 
Francisco bus lines (325 buses, 11,700 
mi. of bus routes, total investment $3.,- 
452,000) and to purchase outright the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R.’s bus lines 
(65 buses, 1,485 mi. of bus and truck 
routes, total investment around $388,- 
000): 
e Strong Position—There is every reason 
to expect that ICC will approve, be- 
cause it has uniformly favored building 
up competition for Greyhound. 

The Santa Fe and G. M. & O. pur 
chases, added to All American’s own 
New York-West Coast lines, and the 
Burlington’s 2,242 mi. of routes (230 
buses, total investment about $3,000,- 
000) would give the young company: 
(1) a strong, if not dominant, os 
tion in bus transportation everyw 
west of Chicago and St. Louis, ‘excep! 
in Texas; (2) more important, a jump- 
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UREL 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


MOLOING COMPOUNDS 


DESIGN ENGINEERS ARE TOASTING 
THE VERSATILITY OF PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


Already there are hundreds of new and improved pro- 
ducts waiting in readiness for post-victory markets... 
products which have made good use of the versatility of 
Durez phenolic plastics. Take this eye-appealing toaster, 
for example. The base and knobs are molded from a 
Durez phenolic compound which possesses such desirable 
properties as dielectric strength, brilliant finish, excellent 
moldability, and resistance to heat and moisture. These 
characteristics—and many more—are inherent in all of 
the more than 300 Durez phenolic molding compounds... 
make them the natural starting point when you’re looking 
for the plastic that fits your job. 


THE NEWEST THING AFLOAT 
IS THIS MOLDED PLASTIC BOAT 


When you stop to consider such properties as extreme 
toughness, moisture resistance and facile moldability, 
which Co-Ro-Lite (a combination of sisal fiber and Durez 
resin) possesses, a sailboat molded from this material 
seems a logical step forward in plastics progress. This 
is exactly what has occurred, and the Co-Ro-Lite sailboat 
has passed every test to date. This new application is but 
one of many recent developments which use versatile 
Durez resins. 


OIL SOLUBLE RESINS 


THE INSIDE STORY ON OUTSIDE PAINTS 


Many leading paint manufacturers incorporate Durez 
phenolic resins in their better quality outside paints— 
such as house paints—because these remarkable resins 
speed up the time of set, eliminate water spotting, improve 
gloss retention, and help prevent mold formation. 


Dare Pts & Chemin 
249 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Right off the press, the Durez Plastics Primer is a brand new, 
illustrated booklet about phenolic plastics and is especially de- 
signed for quick reading by today’s overburdened executive. 
Not for the technical man who is already familiar with the sub- Name 
ject, the Durez Plastics Primer is a brief, simple, crystal-clear Compan 
digest filled with basic facts covering the part the phenolics mpany 
in the over all plastics picture. Clip the attached coupon Address 
send for your free copy. Absolutely no obligation, of course. 


a-¢ 
PIASTICS 


— 


Please send me a free copy of the new Plastics Primer. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


If Your Business Needs 
MORE CASH 


than you can get from present sources 


Investigate This Liberal 
LOW-COST PLAN 


VW 


ACK OF FUNDS need not hold you back in the race for civilian 
markets. Learn how little money costs .. . how much more you can 
get... and how fast you can get it under our Commercial Financing Plan. 


Under this plan, in the past five years, manufacturers and wholesalers have 
used more than a billion dollars of Commercial Credit money . . . because 
they find Commercial Credit more liberal and more helpful than other 
sources of financial accommodations. 


Summed up quickly, here are just a few advantages of our plan: 
1. Drastically reduced rates. 
2. A bigger line of credit under a continuing arrangement. 
3. No worries about renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of your loans, 
4. Noneed topay interest on borrowed money that is lying idle on deposit. 
5. No accumulation of large balances to pay off loans. 
6. No interference with your management. 
7. No restrictions on your operations. 

No matter how you finance your business now, the low cost of money 


under our Commercial Financing Plan merits prompt investigation. J ust 
wire, write or telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


- f) The 
“, AT 365.000. 
us ynion ‘ 


-_ \yr/ 
tal and uly 


FINANCING OFFICES.1N OVER™#00. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UMITED STATES AND CANADA 


off for eventual coverage of the Cre. 
hound-dominated Southeast and 5f th, 
territory between New Orleans anj 
central and western Texas. 

e Connecting Links—The maze o/ San 
Fe bus lines concentrated in Arkansy 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas leave 
points projecting outward like fingey 
at Fort Smith, Hot Springs, and Lit 
tle Rock, Ark. These could with lit 


| tle difficulty be connected with te. 


minals of G. M, & O. short lines tha 
run from Gulf points northward into 
Mississippi. One such line ends 3 
Jackson, another at Kosciusko, Miss, 4 
third line extends from Mobile to §¢ 
Louis, offers possibilities of setting up 
at Meridian, Miss., or other points 
along that line, connections with 
Santa Fe lines in Arkansas. 

Distance between these possible 
connecting points in Arkansas and Mis. 

issippi is in each instance less than or 
a little more than 250 mi. Filling in 
the gaps would provide service immedi- 
ately between Mobile and the New 
Orleans area into the plains states, 
thence westward. Or via the Burling. 
ton routes, the A. A. lines would lead 
into the Yellowstone Park-Black Hills 
vacation areas, always Burlington’s spe- 
cial provinces. 
° More to Come?—Reports persisted 
that A. A. would like to absorb the 
Missouri Pacific R.R.’s bus lines for 
the further strength these could lend 
to its position south and west of St. 
Louis. 


STOCK SWAP REPORTED 


Stockholders of Cleveland’s Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. are expecting an 
invitation from General Electric Co. to 
exchange their holdings for G.E. stock 
on the basis of one share for each 1.3 
shares of Electric Vacuum. G.E. is un- 
derstood already to own some 35% of 
the company’s outstanding shares. 

Electric Vacuum officials have te- 
fused to confirm that such a deal is 
pending. Nevertheless, Cleveland brok- 
erage quarters assert that such a pur- 
chase has been in the wind for some 
time, that various terms for an exchange 
of stock have been discussed, and that 
previous negotiations once reached the 
point where G.E. offered to swap one 
share of its stock for each 1} shares of 
Electric Vacuum. 

To Cleveland banking circles, the 
reported move of G.E. to secure 100% 
ownership of Electric Vacuum appears 
a natural. Marketwise, also, the latter's 
shares have lately been adjusting them- 
selves to the reported purchase terms. 
They are now quoted 36 bid 38 asked. 
compared with General Electric’s cut- 
rent New York Stock Exchange price of 
around $47. 
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Edison’s New 


his instrument for business dictation takes its 
place, handsomely and comfortably, on any desk 
from the “front office” down. 

Compact, it occupies scarcely more space than 
a business letterhead. 

At your fingertips a marvelously designed new 
electronic microphone is ready to record your 


tly named for the God of Commerce and the Symvol of Speed... 


Model 


words with unbelievable fidelity and clarity. 
Ideas flow out of your mind and into action with 
undreamed-of ease and speed. 

The “Mercury” is the Edison VOICEWRITER 
that many an executive has been waiting for. 
See it now—and discover how amazingly it can 


streamline your business day. 


Féin VOICEWRITER Ediphone 


Telephone Edipbone, your city, or 


write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C9, West Orange, New Jersey. 


(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Lid., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto” 1, Ont.) 
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COSTLY HUMAN ERRORS 
ELIMINATED WHEN YOU 
MEASURE VALUABLE STORED 

LIQUIDS 


wae 


“LIQUIOS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


Write for complete details. 


ELEVATOR 


Econom 


FOR 
PLANTS, 
WAREHOUSES jax 


Specialized for Industry—Globe elevators 
offer you many advantages. including: 


0 Lew cost. C Pushbutton control. 
(C0 Ne pent house. (J Lew maintenance. 
CO Inherent sofety. (C2 Mydraulic—oill or 


Investigate. Send for illus- 
trated Bulletin E-14 today. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philedeiphic 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS <7 ELEVATORS 


Votes for C. & O. 


Directors of Nickel Plate 


and Pere Marquette agree to 
unification, but stockholder and 
other hurdles remain. 


An early dream of the Van Sweringen 
brothers and more recently an ambition 
of Alleghany Corp.’s Robert R. Young 
—welding of the members of the Chesa- 
oo & Ohio railroad family into the 

t’s third largest trunk line sys- 

tem (BW-—Sep.1’45,p76)—moved a step 
nearer reality this week. 
e Method Undecided—Directors of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Pere Marquette roads formally approved 
without qualification the recent merger 
proposals. Approval from the other sub- 
sidiary, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, is 
expected at that road’s next directors’ 
meeting. 

Thus far it has not been decided 

whether the contemplated “physical 
unification of all the properties, nghts, 
franchises, and assets of the several com- 
panies involved, subject to the assump- 
tion of all their existing obligations and 
liabilities” should be by merger or by 
consolidation. 
e Dividend 34% to 4%—However, it 
has been agreed that if the plan is car- 
ried out through a merger, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. Co. will be the con- 
tinuing corporation. Its present stock- 
holders would retain their shares intact, 
and new stock of the old company 
would be issued in return for subsidiary 
shares on the exchange basis outlined in 
the original unification proposals. 

If unification is effected by a con- 
solidation, however, it will necessitate 
the formation of a new corporation, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co., to take 
over all assets and liabilities of the four 
companies. In that event, present hold- 
ers of C. & O.’s common stock will also 
be asked to exchange their shares for 
stock of the new company on a par-for- 
par basis. 

No definite dividend rate has yet 
been decided upon for the new C. & O. 
preferred stock which will be issued if 
the roads are united. However, it will 
run somewhere between 34% and 4% 
per annum, according to the C. & O. 
management, which intends to fix the 
rate at a level that will enable the pre- 
ferred stock to sell at par when issued. 
e Directors Control Fund—The C. & O. 
has also agreed that as long as dividends 
are paid up to date on the new preferred 
it will set aside annually in a sinkin 
fund an amount equal to 5% of the 
previous year’s net earnings after the 
payment of the preferred dividend and 


74 


after also deducting an amount 


= equa 
$3.50 per share on the common ¢, 

Some provisions of this sinking fy 
however, have excited comment in \\ 


Street quarters since (1) such fy 
would be used at the sole discretion } 
the C. & O. directors to buy in stog, 
prices not in excess of $105 per sha 
(its call price) and (2) at no time coy 
the amount held in the sinking fygj 
including any unexpended balatices frog 
prior periods, exceed $1,000,000. 

Still to be obtained before the plan 
operative, in addition to the approval 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie directoratj 
are the consents of stockholders of ea 
of the four roads, plus approval of th 
Interstate Commerce Commission, () 
or more of these, some rail students }¢ 
lieve, may not be as easy to obtain ; 
many observers now expect. 


EXPERT FOR BANK POST cal 
Charles S. Dewey brings to his new = 
job as vice-president of New Yorks Na 
Chase National Bank a long exper-@ 1 
ence in monetary and fiscal matters. the 
He assisted Winthrop W.: Aldrich, be 
chairman of Chase, when the latter § ?° 
was president of the International §™ 
Chamber of Commerce in London, : 
served as Assistant Secretary of the 4, 


Treasury under President Coolidge. 
Poland invited him in 1927 to direct 
the reorganization of its monetary svs 
tem. Following two terms as Repub- 
lican congressman from Illinois, he 
acted as observer at the Bretton 
Woods conference last year. 
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W. Morgan” 


was the last of the full-rigged whalers sailing a hundred years ago from Nantucket and 


Charles 
New Bedford to their South Pacific whaling grounds. These ships, comprising a great industrial enterprise afloat, ee 


called at the seacoast cities of South America and cemented pioneer commercial relations with 


COndeypwise Siclew lhe Cyuultr 


WHALING CAPTAINS of the 


and elsewhere. In Buenos Aires, 


eh ee he ee ee ee ae ee ee eee 


9th Century faced many un- ‘The National City Bank of New ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
known factors in the southern York established its first overseas | ARGENTINA ENGLAND ; 
hemisphere, while today’s Ameri- branch in 1914. Today these mod- ¢  Pyqnos Aires on 
ST can entrepreneurs solidly base ern financial outposts serve com- ¢ Plaza Once 11, Waterloo Place } 
their projects on trade surveys mercially importantareasoverthe § "**"° INDIA 3 
his NW and credit aids supplied by The globe. ‘ yn sens “Se Bombay } 
w Yorks National City Bank of New York. When you plan doing business } Pernambuco Calentte } 
g exper: For more than three decades, in South America, or anywhere in , rvay od ve aiumie tes 
matters. § the Bank’s overseas branches have _the world, talk to our officers at { Ganar ZONK a stad 
Aldrich, @ been providing exporters ard im- Head Office or Branches in New - ~—- Balboa at ; 
he latter Porters with seasoned bank- York. They can give you a p. Cee iaibnceieen om : 
‘national 28 Service. Veteran officers picture of foreign markets gw tt Manila - 
Riadon staff these branches, in the through the eyes of Amer- t Valparaiso PUERTO RICO 
yok the old whaling ports of call of icans long a part of the busi- | COLOMBIA San Juan ; 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile ness life in these countries. { Bogota Arecibo i 
oolidge. & ,. Soe eee q 
to direct : a Me 3 
tary sv» BTHE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK ¢ Havana — 
Repub- & Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York * 65 Branches in Greater New York ; ys wes mars ay 0d wo ems J 
nois, he Caibarion a URUGUAY ; 
Bretton - Cardenas Montevideo } 
Tat in World Wide Banking | |S 
3 Santiago Caracas 
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Specialized for Industry—Gloke elevators 
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C Lew cost. (€) Pushbutton control. 
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LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


Votes for C. & O. 


Directors of Nickel Plate 
and Pere Marquette agree to 
unification, but stockholder and 
other hurdles remain. 


An early dream of the Van Sweringen 
brothers and more recently an ambition 
of Alleghany Corp.’s Robert R. Young 
—welding of the members of the Chesa- 
_ & Ohio railroad family into the 

t’s third largest trunk line sys- 

tem (BW —Sep.1’45,p76)—moved a step 
nearer reality this week. 
e Method Undecided—Directors of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Pere Marquette roads formally approved 
without qualification the recent merger 
proposals. Approval from the other sub- 
sidiary, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, is 
expected at that road’s next directors’ 
meeting. 

Thus far it has not been decided 

whether the contemplated “physical 
unification of all the properties, rights, 
franchises, and assets of the several com- 
panies involved, subject to the assump- 
tion of all their existing obligations and 
liabilities” should be by merger or by 
censolidation. 
e Dividend 34% to 4%—However, it 
has been agreed that if the plan is car- 
ried out through a merger, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. Co. will be the con- 
tinuing corporation. Its present stock- 
holders would retain their shares intact, 
and new stock of the old company 
would be issued in return for subsidiary 
shares on the exchange basis outlined in 
the original unification proposals. 

If unification is effected by a con- 
solidation, however, it will necessitate 
the formation of a new corporation, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co., to take 
over all assets and liabilities of the four 
companies. In that event, present hold- 
ers of C. & O.’s common stock will also 
be asked to exchange their shares for 
stock of the new company on a par-for- 
par basis. 

No definite dividend rate has yet 
been decided upon for the new C. & O. 
preferred stock which will be issued if 
the roads are united. However, it will 
run somewhere between 34% and 4% 
per annum, according to the C. & O. 
management, which intends to fix the 
rate at a level that will enable the pre- 
ferred stock to sell at par when issued. 
e Directors Control Fund—The C. & O. 
has also agreed that as long as dividends 
are paid up to date on the new preferred 
it will set aside annually in a sinking 
fund an amount equal to 5% of the 
previous year’s net earnings after the 
payment of the preferred dividend and 
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after also deducting an amount equ 
$3.50 per share on the common y 

Some provisions of this sinking fy 
however, have excited comme itt in \j 
Street quarters since (1) such f, 
would be used at the sole di retion 
the C. & O. directors to buy in stoct 
prices not in excess of $105 per ; 
(its call price) and (2) at no time qj 
the amount held in the sin} ing fy 
including any unexpended bal. 10 fy 
prior periods, exceed $1,000,000. 

Still to be obtained before the plan 
operative, in addition to the approy, 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie director 
are the consents of stockholders of ej 
of the four roads, plus approval of 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission, () 
or more of these, some rail student; \ 
lieve, may not be as easy to obtain 
many observers now expect. 


EXPERT FOR BANK POST 


Charles S. Dewey brings to his new 
job as vice-president of New York’ 
Chase National Bank a long exper 
ence in monetary and fiscal mattes 
He assisted Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of Chase, when the latte 
was president of the Internatioma 
Chamber of Commerce in London. 
served as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Coolidge. 
Poland invited him in 1927 to direct 
the reorganization of its monetary sys 
tem. Following two terms as Repub 
lican congressman from Illinois, he 
acted as observer at the Bretton 
Woods conference last year. 
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HE WHALING CAPTAINS of the 
19th Century faced many un- 
/eknown factors in the southern 
while today’s Ameri- 


; . 
He Vier 


ST an entrepreneurs solidly base 

their projects on trade surveys 
his Nand credit aids supplied by The 
v York MiNational City Bank of New York. 
B exper For more than three decades, 
matter jjthe Bank’s overseas branches have 
Aldrich, (been provicing exporters ard im- 


porters with seasoned bank- 
Ing service. Veteran officers 
staff these branches, in the 
old whaling ports of call of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile 


he latter 
national 
London, 
r of the 


‘QA 


The “Charles W. Morgan” was the last of the full-rigged whalers sailing a hundred years ago from Nantucket and 
New nc genggtt to their South Pacific whaling grounds. These ships, comprising a great industrial enterprise afloat, regularly 
seacoast cities of South America and cemented pioneer commercial relations with these areas. 


| Cnteyprise Lelow tthe byuater 


and elsewhere. In Buenos Aires, 
The National City Bank of New 
York established its first overseas 
branch in 1914. Today these mod- 
ern financial outposts serve com- 
mercially important areas over the 
globe. 

When you plan doing business 
in South America, or anywhere in 
the world, talk to our officers at 
Head Office or Branches in New 
York. They can give you a 
picture of foreign markets 
through the eyes of Amer- 
icans long a part of the busi- 
ness life in these countries. 


we, 
HE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


oolidge. 
‘0 direct 
tary sys 
Repub Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
10is, he 
Bretton 


ta Wr Wide Mile Seaniking 


22, 194 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ARGENTINA ENGLAND 
Buenos Aires London 
Flores 117, Old Broad St. 
Plaza Once 11, Waterloo Place 
4 Rosario 
, BRAZIL — 
- Bombay 
. Rio de Janeiro Calcutta 
q Pernambuco ‘ 
, Santos MEXICO 
. S& Paulo Mexico City 
, nee ZONE PERU 
g a . 
¥ Cristobal Lima 
’ CHILE go ype IS. 
P Santiago — 
; ——- Valparaiso PUERTO RICO 
-/ COLOMBIA San Juan 
| Bogota Arecibo 
+ Barranquilla Bayamon 
4 Medellin Caguas 
CUBA Mayaguez 
Havana Ponce 
Cuatro Caminos | REP. OF PANAMA 
fe test a Panama 
Caibarien URUGUAY 
4 Cardenas Moatevideo 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas VENEZUELA 
, Santiago Caracas 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 4 solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation 


39,046 Shares 
434% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $100 Per Share 
(plus accrued dividends from September 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


20,129 Shares Common Stock 


Par Value $1.00 Per Share 


Price $17.75 Per Share 


such of the several Underwriters, 


Prospectus be obtained in any State 


including the undersigned, as may 


LEHMAN BROTHERS WERTHEIM & CO. 


September 12, 1945. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$113,825,000 


Consumers Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 2%% Series due 1975 


Dated September 1, 1945 Due September 1, 1975 


Price 102.37% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

BEAR, STEARNS & CO. oTis & CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

INCORPORATED 
WERTHEIM & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. 
INCORPORATED 

L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH HALLGARTEN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
GREGORY &SON GRAHAM, PARSONS& CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
September 12, 1945. 


Credit Costs Cut 


Finance concerns reduc 
interest rates for auto deale;; 
as banking group offers loan; 
in household appliance field, 


The coming mass incursion of ti, 
commercial banks (BW—Jul.21°45,p6( 
into the consumer credit field, long coy 
sidered the domain of the finance cop. 
panies, may develop into a stern strugg 
for the business available, although 
many in both camps expect a volume of 
financing that will be quite sufficient ty 
keep all concerned happy for some time 
to come. 


‘e@ Interest Rate Reduced—Nevertheles, 


neither side is taking any chances. Bot) 
groups are beginning to reveal some. 
thing of the extent to which they will x 
to seek a dominant position in the con. 
sumer credit field. 

Last week, for example, the Commer. 
cial Credit Co., the nation’s third largest 
unit in the instalment credit financing 
field, stepped into the spot-light and 
announced that it is about to reduce its 
prewar interest charge of 4% on loan 
to automobile dealers. Starting Sept 
26, its interest charges covering advances 
on dealer purchases of new cars and 
trucks from manufacturers will be con. 
puted at 3% annually during the time 
such new merchandise remains in stock. 

C. I. T. Financial Corp. (the new 

name adopted recently by Commercia! 
Investment Trust), the country’s largest 
instalment financing house, and Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s big financing sub- 
sidiary, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., have likewise notified the auto- 
mobile dealer trade that they will insti- 
tvte a similar 3% rate to cover all 
wholesale purchases. 
e For Buyers, Too—Smaller units in the 
field probably will lose no time mecting 
the cuts, and leading consumer financ- 
ing houses are expected to announce a 
sharp reduction of the financing rates 
for retail purchases of passenger cars and 
trucks. 

*Before Pearl Harbor contract terms 
on virtually all retail automobile papct 
called for 6% annual interest on the 
unpaid balance of the purchase price. 
plus the insurance premium. However. 
because the principal and interest wer 
paid in monthly instalments, the effec. 
tive annual rate to the borrower on the 
amount of money actually in use on 4 
twelve-month basis worked out + 
slightly more than 11%. 

The consensus is that the rate on 
retail auto paper soon will be lowered 
to 5% by the finance companies. Few 
expect a lower rate, and many in the 
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edit consumer field do not welcome 
he prospect of 5% as the “standard 
a for the postwar period since they 
mly believe that at 5% such —e 
il provide the lender with little, if 
it , rofit. 

ik on West Coast—According to 
ommercial Credit, the new 3% rate 


On the West Coast, however, where 
kan Francisco’s Bank of America, the 
econ¢ commercial bank in the 
nited States (BW —Jan.27'45,p72), is 
ronducting an intensive drive for such 
business, even lower wholesale rates for 
utomobile dealers have been made 
vailable now. 

In that area, the Bank of America has 
ust announced that it will furnish auto- 
mobile dealers with — wholesale 
flooring credit at 24% covering pur- 

hases of new cars and eat bai 
manufacturers. Dealers have also been 
adyised that they may set their own 
limits on the amount of such credit and 
that, for a limited time, not even the 
usual financial statements will be re- 
eNew Consumer Credit—Stiff new 
competition in other sections of the 
consumer credit financing field may also 
be encountered by the old-line finance 
companies. A new setup to- finance 
household appliances selling for $25 or 
more is now being organized by a na- 
tionwide commercial bank group headed 
by New York City’s Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, the Detroit Bank, and other 
leading institutions in key cities of the 
country. 

Already, according to reports, the 
banking group’s National Sales Finance 
Plan is represented by a network of 
more than 1,000 banks, correspondents 
or subcorrespondents, ready to embark 
for the first time in nationwide time- 
a a financing. 

articipating institutions in industrial 
cities are reported to be making arrange- 
ments with manufacturers in their areas 
under which all the latters’ distributors 
and local sales agents will be notified of 
the new service and it is expected that 
the National Sales Finance Plan will 
soon be available in both rural and city 
stores. Members of the group are re- 
ported to be optimistic as to success 
once consumer goods start rolling off 
the assembly lines in volume since the 
National Sales Finance Plan places par- 
ticular emphasis on having local sales 
work to the benefit of the local bank, 
the local dealer, the local purchaser, and 
the local insurance broker. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issues 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


*275,000 Shares 
$2 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Without Par Value 


*225,000 shares are subject to an Exchange Offer being made by the 
Company to holders of its ding $2.25 C lative Preferred 
Stock. as described in the Prospectus. 


Price $47.50 per share 
plus accrued dividends to date of delivery 


+ 86,270 Shares 
Common Stock, Without Par Value 


tAs described in the Prospectus, 63,710 shares only are subject to 
prior rights under the Company's Subscription Offer to holders of 
its presently outstanding Common Stock; the remaining 22,560 
shares now being offered are not entitled to Subscription Warrants. 


Price $44 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the under signed as may legally 
Offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective states 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. Hallgarten & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks White, Weld & Co. 


September 12, 1945. 


WE CAN TAKE 
ON THE JOB 


@ In all well regulated business or indus- 
try it is necessary to delegate authority in 
many matters of consequence simply be- 
cause, in these days, top management is 
concerned largely with affairs of policy as 
well as with the physical property, sales, 
inventories and problems of production. 


One of the things on which authority gener- 
ally must be delegated is business insurance. 


ALVIN T. COATE 
President and Founder 


It is fully as important as any of the other activities incident to the opera- 
tion of retail or manufacturing businesses. On the adequacy of their insur- 
ance portfolios may depend the continued existence of such concerns. And 
the organization and supervision of adequate insurance is a complicated 
matter, calling for long and thorough experience as well as an intimate 
knowledge of all forms of coverage. 


Now, as never before perhaps, the The Insurance Audit and Inspection 
service of The Insurance Audit and Company, which has no connection 
Inspection Company is necessary to with any insurance company or 
business. With it you keep full con- agency, will be glad to send a 
trol of your insurance through our trained field representative to you 
specialized staff experience of more to discuss your business insurance 
than forty years with hundreds of with you, at no cost or obligation. 
typical clients. This experience is Just write us a letter making the re- 
at your elbow. quest. 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1901 
814 Hume-Mansur Building Indianapolis 4. Indiana 


MARKETING 


Market Research Mushrooms 


Competition in field gets tough as surveys and sampling 
activities are broadened. Hooper starts sales-purchases analyses, 
providing a new challenge in radio research, sales measurement. 


Market research services, perhaps the 
ultimate and certainly the most scientific 
outgrowth of brand competition, them- 
selves are becoming increasingly com- 
petitive. Latest evidence of this is the 
entry of C. E. Hooper, Inc. (long estab- 
lished with its “Hooperatings” in the 
business of radio audience measure- 
ment), into the field of sales-purchases 
analysis. 

e Based on Telephone Sampling—F or 
two years Hooper has been quietly do- 
ing a Sales analysis job for one client, 
Miles Laboratories (Alka-Seltzer, One-a- 
Day vitamin tablets). This analysis has 
been based on telephone sampling of 
homes in the 32 cities which Hooper 
covers in its regular radio rating service. 

Hooper researchers call back homes 
which report listening to Miles-spon- 
sored programs, ask about use of Miles’ 
products. Coincidentally, Hooper calls 
a random sample of new homes which 
have not been checked for radio listen- 
ing. Comparison of the two samples 
gives a check on the sales effectiveness 


ONE WAR’S WEAPONS FOR ANOTHER 


Everything from elephants to the parlor rug is getting a 
DDT bath nowadays. In a series of experimental tests 
that promise to pay off in good will, Todd Shipyards, 
Brooklyn, has created DDT mists in Central Park Zoo 
(left), in the mosquito-infested municipal stadium at 


of the Miles-sponsored radio programs. 
e Simple Questions—This service is now 
being expanded to include a carefully 
chosen, nationwide sample of 7,500 
homes, covering both urban and rural 
markets. But whereas brand sampling 
in the 32 cities will continue to be cor- 
related with radio listening, sampling in 
the rest of the country is designed sim- 
ply to measure sales shifts in the brands 
of Hooper’s clients and their competi- 
tors. 

Initially, at least, Hooper interviewers 
will confine themselves to a few simple 
questions. Principal points covered will 
be the time a given brand was pur- 
chased and the quantity bought. 

Hooper officials are stressing the speed 
of their service—advertisers will get re- 
ports on shifts in their markets within 
three weeks of the date of sampling. 
They also say it will be “economical,” 
but don’t translate this claim into dol- 
lars and cents. 

e Checks Stores, Too—Both claims rep- 
resent a challenge to A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Nielsen with its “Radio Index” 

on the use of its “audimeter 
chanical meters attached to ho 
dios) is one of Hooper’s two p 
competitors in the radio researc 

the other being the Cooperative 

sis of Broadcasting. In addition 
radio index, Nielsen. maintains 

of food, drug, and liquor sales, ba 
samples of retail stores. Nielsen | 
bitious plans for supplementing. they 
store samples with a consumer samp) 
similar to that now set up by I loope 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p86). 

Meanwhile, Industrial Surveys Co. 
which has long measured sales trend; 
through a panel of sample homes, ha 
expanded its master sample from 2,5() 
to 3,000 homes. The sample is noy 
growing at the rate of about 150 familie 
a month, and will be increased steadily 
until it reaches 5,000. When it hit 
this mark, Industrial Surveys hopes to 
be able to give clients detailed regional 
and metropolitan market breakdowns 
At present the company is in a position 
to give breakdowns for some ten or 
twelve regions. 

e May Branch Out—Industrial Surveys, 
like Nielsen, has measured primarily 
foods and drugs. Some advertisers now 
subscribe to both services. Eventually, 
however, when its sample is large 
enough, Industrial Surveys—again like 
Nielsen—hopes to branch out into the 
sales measurement of other household 
goods. (A sample large enough to meas- 
ure, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
sales of a frequently purchased item 
such as toothpaste or breakfast cereal 


Lw* Sao fa 


Philadelphia (right), as well as on golf courses, state parks, 
resorts, orchards, and farms—and all free. Todd’s machine 
—an adaptation of its Navy fog-maker—will be on sale in 
time for next spring’s crops, will cost between $600 and 
$1,000. Meanwhile, Westinghouse’s “Bug Bomb” aerosol 
dispenser, which sprayed DDT plus pyrethrum on most 
fighting fronts, is moving into retail channels. 
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600 horsepower: 
ECTRIC COMPANY 


CENTURY EL 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


1806 Pine Street 
Offices end Stock Points in Principal Cities 


1945 


When you want to KNOW... go to an expert! 


AN UNCHALLENGED AUTHORITY on the quality of paper 
is the man to whom paper is a business— your printer. 


He can’t afford to take chances on doubtful paper 
stock. His own reputation for excellence requires him 
to work with paper whose quality just can’t nriss. 


Ask him man-to-man: what he knows: about Rising 
papers. Printers know them as papers that are just a 
bit extraspecial...whose standards are better than just 
average good. That’s an opinion molded by the lessons 
of experience ... an opinion you can rely on fully! 


The same rigid demands of quality are adhered to in 
the making of Rising technical papers, too. Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


“Neg 1G 
fr 


WASTE PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


Rising Papers 


can't do a similar job for men’s shi; 
or electrical appliances.) 

Industrial Surveys also is exp.ndig; 
clientwise. Quaker Oats, Pepsoden; 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, and Pilisbup 
Flour are recent additions. 

One new sales index service—D un , 

Bradstreet’s “merchandise flow”’ plar 
for auditing grocery stores (BW —Nq 
11°44,p95—is temporarily in abcvang 
though the company has not definite} 
dropped it. 
e Audience Analysis—In addition to 
sales-analysis service for advertisers, ( 
E. Hooper has started a new service t 
radio stations. This will give dctaile; 
analyses of station and program audi 
ences (by location, sex, age, economi 
groups, etc.). Unlike other Hoope: 
services, it will be based not on tek 
phone calls but on listening “diaries”. 
notebooks attached to home and aut 
radios. 

This will overcome some of the obvy; 
ous difficulties of the recall telephon 
technique which has sometimes stum 
bled on the fallibility of human memon 
(and made a strong talking-point fo: 
Nielsen’s seechabidel incllaneter). It will 
also have at least one drawback: Samp 
families are likely to be made radio. 
conscious by the presence of the diary, 
tune in more often than they would 
otherwise, hence become unrepresenta 
‘tive of total radio listening. 


PRICE PARADOX UPHELD 


OPA’s long arm has reached past 
the barrier of the twenty-first amend- 
ment (repealing national prohibition 
and federal enforcement powers) to 
snatch up sellers of liquor at above- 
ceiling prices in dry states. In a judg- 
ment involving two Mississippi liquor 
dealers, the U. S. Emergency Court of 
Appeals is unable to “discern any in 
consistency between the establishing by 
the federal government, in the exercise 
of its war powers, of maximum prices 
on intoxicating liquor that is illegal 
sold in Mississippi, and the prohibition 
of its sale by the law of the state.” 

Chief Judge Albert B. Maris dis- 
sented, observing that the price adminis- 
trator placed maximum prices upon the 
unlawful sale of liquor in Mississippi 
because otherwise excessive amounts of 
that commodity would be diverted from 
adjoining states. Passing the question 
whether the national defense and se- 
curity could possibly be promoted by 
increasing the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquor, Maris held that .. . “it 
is not necessary for the price adminis- 
trator to divert his attention . . . from 
the . . . control of the prices of legiti- 
mate commodities in order to deal with 
what is essentially a local police prob- 
lem wholly out of his field.” 
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{| Out the Barrel 


Blatz Brewing Co. to build 


veyor tunnel to end cost | 
antage long held by Schlitz, | 


iwaukee competitor. 


most a Anheuser-Busch of 
Louis, te Satiin’s biggest beer 
er (3,750,000 bbl. in 1944), made 
jear that it intended to tighten its 
» on first place by establishing a 
500,000 branch brewery at New- 
N. J., to tap a bigger market along 
Atlantic seaboard (BW-—Jan.17’45, 


y . 
week, the big Milwaukee brew- 
led by the Blatz Brewing Co., now 


Bubsidiary of Schenley Distillers (BW 


Dec.4’43,p30), made it equally clear 
t they were determined to give A. B. 
n for its money. 
Schlitz’s Beer Siding—The meer- 
haum-puffing brewmasters who a cen- 
ago founded Milwaukee’s Big Three 
pweries—Schlitz (3,006,000 _bbl.), 
pst (3,000,000), and Blatz (1,000,- 
) plus)—had no suspicion that their 
-t ever would make the town famous. 
ey sold most of their output to Mil- 
ukee saloonkeepers, delivered the kegs 
dray. Their grain came to them in 
mers’ wagons. 
When their products began to com- 
znd a market elsewhere, only Schlitz 
bunded in 1849) was lucky enough to 
d itself alongside a railroad; this is a 
r from what is now called the “beer 
ling” of the Milwaukee road, the only 
| facility that comes anywhere near 
y of the three big Milwaukee brew- 
es. Pabst (1844) stands on a hill nine 
v blocks from the beer siding. Blatz 
851) is also on a hill and, in addition, 
separated from the beer siding by 
»ut two blocks as well as by the waters 
the Milwaukee River. As big ship- 
g brewers (to be distinguished from 
ose serving purely local markets), both 
ere Obviously at a serious disadvan- 
ge in the competition with Schlitz 
d Anheuser-Busch. 
Isolated Blatz and Pabst—Their isola- 
bn from rails made Blatz and Pabst 
ge-scale truck operators (first horse- 
awn, then motor-driven) but the high 
nd values of surrounding plants made 
ss for them to trackage prohibitively 


cep. 
Until. this week, it looked as if 
hlitz had a permanent cost advantage 
er. these neighboring competitors. 
en a committee of the Milwaukee 
ommon Council, bursting with eager- 
s to help local business over the 
mp of reconversion, approved sale 
Blatz of a 400-ft. river frontage which 
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Exhibits in the William Rufus King Room in the State 
Archives and History Building, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, are good examples of perfection in exhibition, 
and show the possibilities of Michaels Time-Tight 
display cases. Michaels cases, with their exclusive 
Innerlocking Frames and other outstanding features, 
are made in a wide range of types and sizes. There are 
Table, Wall, Aisle, Suspended and Recessed styles in 
many standard sizes, and for specific requirements, 
special cases will be designed and built. Write for 


literature which contains complete information. 


MICRO SWITCH 


Takes Care of That 


Two roller lever actuated switches 
are used. 


switch “D 
circuit of the hoisting motor. 
Riosis Gn oeue. Gate extitane te 


There’s a limit to how far a hoisting 
operation can safely go. These Meteor 
Electric Hoists protect themselves auto- 
matically, should the operator fail to stop 
the hoist in time. 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation of 
Tonawanda, New York, use two Micro 
Switch snap-action switches in the safety 
limit which make it impossible to jam the 
lower hook block into the drum. 


These streamlined Meteor Electric Hoists, 
backed by 50 years of hoist building ex- 
perience, make use of Micro Switch prod- 
ucts in a design which utilizes all space 
to advantage... avoid all cumbersome 


© 1945 First Industrial Corporation 


MICRC. 


Here is How It Works... pA 5 </ 


bulk and excess weight. 


This use of these dependable, long- 
lived, snap-action switches is typical of 
the increasing use which every branch of 
industry is finding for Micro Switch prod- 
ucts. In some application their sensitiv- 
ity, the small operating force and small 
travel required to operate them are im- 
portant. In other applications the ability 
of these tiny switches to handle substan- 
tial amounts of power at line voltages 
without the use of relays is of prime 
importance. Their millions of accurate 
repeat operations make these switches 
valuable components of the highest type 
of industrial products. 


MICRO SwittwH 


a 
SWITCH 


Schlit: 
on aft 
prope 
nounc 
pment 


YOU CAN USE THIS SWITCH TO. 
Control temperatures, help to pa 
age products, bottle fluids, reca 
airplane flights, make change, ds 


pense drinks, heat water, conm Nev 
electronic tubes, or steer ship 
Micro Switch snap-action switch 


successfully control many such ¢ 
erations ...and thousands mor 
Micro Switch engineers, experienc 
in the application of millions 
these precise, snap-action switch 
to products for both war and pec 
will be glad to show you how th 
can add long life and reliability 
your product at lower cost. 


Write for the 
Micro Switch 
Handbook- 
Catalog No. 
60 today. 


The basic switch is a thumb-sin 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, p 
cision, snap-action switch, Und 
writers’ listed and rated at 120 
V. A., at 125 to 460 volts a. c. C 
pacity on d. c. depends on load cho 
acteristics, Accurate reproducibil 
of performance is maintained © 
millions of operations, Basic swi 
of different characteristics are © 
bined with various actuators © 
metal housings to meet a wide ra 
of requirements 


city in 1932 bought for $106,000 as 
park site. 
ns a Tunnel—Blatz promptly made 
lic the transportation plans it has 
»n nursing. Using this frontage along 
*h other land that it has quietly ac- 
ined between brewery and river bank, 
~ will construct a tunnel 18 ft. by 
ft. to the beer siding. Inside the 
anel, conveyor belts will carry kegs 
cases tt the river. An elevator 
ise to car-floor level across from a 
_ powerhouse that Blatz will build 
the river, handy to watcr-borne coal. 
multaneously Blatz announced a $3,- 
1000 building program which will 
ible its capacity and make it almost 
Dit as Pabst. 
-abs Follow Suit—Milwaukee 
that Pabst will not take this lying 
Plans are unofficially considered 
der way for a downhill tunnel from 
Pabst brewery to the beer siding, 
h Pabst officers deny that 
¥ will seek the requisite easements 
der city streets. 
Schlitz isn’t talking, but last year, 
o after acquiring seven city blocks 
adjoining its present site, it 
an it Baad endextehe a devel- 
pment program. 


p Fifth Avenue 


Lord & Taylor joins in the 
orthward trek of high-unit-sale 
‘ores from downtown section 


, cone New York City. 


er ship 
Switcng 
such Op 


CH TO. 


> tO pa 


Fifth Avenue stores continue to move 
js moqptown, oresony Saat already apparent 
neriencdgameavage between Manhattan’s top-priced 
lions amd moderate-priced shopping districts. 
switci™mtest rumors, persistently denied, have 
nd peot® that B. Altman & Co. will forsake 
how ti present 34th Street building for a 
ability ot in the swankier uptown section. 
. eanwhile Lord & Taylor proceeds 
th its recently announced plans for a 
w store on a $6,250,000: Fifth Ave- 
site, between 52d and 53d streets. 
Began in 1924—High-unit-sale stores 
gan moving northward on Fifth Ave- 
leaving most of the 34th Street 
tion for moderate-priced houses, as 
ly as 1924, when Saks Fifth Avenue 
oved to 49th Street. James McCutch- 
's & Co. followed’ in 1925; Bon- 
t Teller, Inc., in 1930; Jay Thorpe, 
c., Bergdorf Goodman Co., and A. 
oer Co. in 1928; Tiffany & Co. 
40. 
This summer Best & Co, started pre- 
inary work on its new store on Fifth 
enue at 51st Street (BW —Jul.14’45, 
2). Left in the downtown section 
th to 40th Street) are Russeks Fifth 
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AOQ’s 
complete line 
covers the 
major items.’ 
of personal 
protection 


Goggles for all types of eye hazards 
Each of AO’s many goggles is designed to protect a worker on 


his particular type of job... to let him work in comfort and 
safety. In addition, AO offers helmets, hoods and welding glass. 


Respirators for more than 139 
hazards that endanger the 
lungs and respiratory system 
AO makes a full line of respi- 
fators to protect your workers 
against dusts, and low con- 
centrations of gases and 


gees, AO Respirators may be worn with 
ety and comfort for long periods. 


Clothing for all-around protection 


AO has a complete line of safety clothing for 
welders, steel mill and foundry workers. 
Chrome leather jackets, coats, aprons, pants, 
overalls, sleevelets, leggings, spats, leather and 
asbestos gloves and mittens — all are designed 
for maximum freedom and protection. 


To provide you with efficient service and 

y delivery, AO Branches are located in 
every principal industrial city. Your AO 
representative will show you how AO can set 
up a complete safety program that covers your 
major safety needs. Make arrangements for him 
to come in soon, so he can tell you — én detail 
= the many advantages of the AO Plan. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


: 


10 Ftntarenenittnconee an 


ot WLS 9. 


wits 


Avenue, Inc., Amold Constable & Co., Straus, Brooklyn department store, an- 
Franklin Simon & Co., and, so far, nounced plans to spend $4,000,000 on 
Altman’s. additions and modernizations, including 
e Home Furnishings Added—Lord & an eight-story service tower for off-the- 
Taylor’s new ten-story building, which, street loading and direct delivery to 
incidentally, won't be ready for three selling floors. 

or four years, promises new conveni- 


ences and services to shoppers through ilk 
such devices as roof-top Sinding fields Mi Every Day? 
and hangars for customers’ planes, é 
subterranean auto parking, and doors Every-other-day delivery 
opened by photoelectric cells. It will ' t 
provide 200,000 sq. ft. more floor space plan must go, feamsters say. 
than the 550,000 sq. ft. in Lord & Tay- A test will come in Portland 
lor’s present building at 38th street. ae S 

Home furnishings will be carried, but as Oregon ruling is applied. 
may be limited to the specialty store 
type of operation which the company Peacetime continuance of every-other- 
recently adopted in this department. day milk delivery hinges upon a test 

Tentative plans provide such inno- of strength between the teamsters and 
vations as a nursery, kindergarten, sev- the country’s big milk distributors. 
eral restaurants of various types, glass © Tobin Defines: Policy—In an almost 
walls in the lower stories, ramps in- unprecedented move, Boss Teamster 
stead of staircases, and television tickers Dan-Tobin last Monday sent from the 
throughout the store. ‘These represent international’s headquarters in Wash- 
Lord & Taylor's approach to what its ington a statement of policy to every 
president, Walter Hoving, termed “a local in the country and that policy was 
staggering _ gees problem of distri- clear: The union is dead set against any 
bution which requires creative and in- postwar tolerance of wartime delivery re- 


spirational thinking.” strictions. The issue is jobs and, as the 
@ Service Tower—Two other changes union sees it, milk dealers are not trying 
appeared last week on New York shop- to put over service restrictions but job 
pers’ horizon: (1) City Stores Co. pur- restrictions in their attempt to continue 
chased working control (48% of com-  every-other-day delivery. 

mon stock) of Oppenheim, Collins & e challenge will most likely be 
Co., specialty shop; (2) Abraham & made first in the city of Portland, where 


ALUMINUM CONTAINER TRAVELS ON WHEELS 


Novel containers made of aircraft aluminum, which can be shifted from their 
trailer frames to loading docks or railroad cars, are ready for testing at Reynolds 
Metals Co. plants. The trailer, designed by Reynolds Railway Supply Division, 
is equipped with hydraulic jacks and ball bearing rollers by means of which 
the container can easily be rolled on and off. Because the unit, with capacity 
of half a boxcar, is light and mobile, it is expected to reduce shipping costs 
for less than carload lots, will facilitate loading for plants that have no imme- 
diate access to rail lines. It also lends itself to air and water transit—or to door- 
to-door delivery with no intermediate handling necessary. 


the Oregon Milk Control Board |ct o,, 
the news early this month that it },, 
passed a regulation under the state 1} 


control law making daily milk « “ae 
an unfair trade practice. When +), 
Office of Defense Transportation's 1. 
ulation of deliveries ends on N.\.. | 
Portland milk distributors who depen; 
on the state regulation may wel! hay 
trouble on their hands. , 
© Beck Hurls Charge—The ODT. its; 
already has trouble with the teamste; 
In no uncertain terms Dave Beck, Wes 
Coast teamster leader, charged the fed. 
eral agency with inviting collusion oy 
the part of employers to restrict com. 
petition and thus deprive men of job; 
by giving business groups a 60-day notic 
of the termination of ODT delivery r. 
strictions. 

The fact that the Oregon regulation 
makes every-other-day delivery a state 
tuling with the power of law doesn 
faze the milk wagon drivers one whit 
That is simply the milk dealers’ doing, 
as they see it. Such a manipulation of 
a state law is, in Beck’s eyes, the use of 
economic pressure on a government 
body which, in turn, invites—even forces 
—a use of economic pressure on the 
part of the union. 
© Of National Significance—Since som 
20 states now have milk price control 
laws of one sort or another, the Oregon 
showdown would have nationwide sig. 
nificance. Although there is, as yet, n 
record of a similar regulation in other 
states, milk distributors over the natior 
certainly have planned to pull all the 
strings at hand to assure a continuation 
of what they found to be pleasanth 
profitable wartime economy. 

In its latest study of the milk indus 
try, the Federal Trade Commission sup- 
ports, at least by implication, such cost- 
saving measures as cash-and-carty sales 
and every-other-day delivery. 

In California, where legislation to 

outlaw daily delivery was defeated by 
labor, not a few in the milk industry 
have been banking on the state’s resale 
price law to fill in the gap through 3 
technicality. The state law requires that 
retail prices be fixed on the basis of 
cost investigations. 
e A Line of Argument—The only costs 
that can now be investigated are thos 
based on every-other-day delivery. So, 
when the state again takes over price 
fixing, every-other-day delivery prices 
will be the only ones for which legil 
data can be furnished. Daily deliver, 
the argument goes, would be tants 
mount to price cutting—forbidden by 
the law. 

This scheme assumes, however, that 
OPA will lift its price ceilings on fluid 
milk so that price-making responsibility 
will fall on the state before daily déln 
ery becomes a general practice. 
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Cheaper Clothes? 


WPB hopes new program 


will bring low-priced items back 
to racks. OPA is continuing its 
struggle to hold prices down. 


Ever hopeful of getting low-priced 

clothing back on the market, WPB be- 
lieves that bargain racks will begin to 
fill up after its new production sched- 
ules get under way Oct. 1. The clothing 
trade, mindful of WPB’s ineffectual 
struggles over the past two years, is 
skeptical. 
e M-388 Discarded—With the end of 
the war, WPB has discarded its contro- 
yersial omnibus textile order M-388, 
issued last winter to stem the increasing 
diversion of scarce fabrics into high- 
priced merchandise (BW—Feb.24'45, 
pl7). In M-388’s place, WPB has ex- 
panded its long-standing order M-328-b, 
which has been used in the past to get 
production of such specific highly criti- 
cal items as work clothing, heavy knit 
underwear, and diapers. 

Where M-388 required converters to 
set aside a percentage of their produc- 
tion of certain fabric constructions for 
the manufacture of clothing in price 
ranges stipulated by WPB, M-328-b 
sets up production schedules for specific 
items, gives manufacturers a_ priority 
which extends clear back to the mills. 
° Is Widened—Now M-328-b is 
extended to general production of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s low- 
priced clothing of cotton, rayon, and 
wool. Big hitch to M-388 was that 
mills were not compelled to furnish 
constructions suitable for low-end goods. 
The new program is designed to plug 
this loophole, but makers of low-priced 
clothing are glumly predicting that con- 
verters and mills won’t honor their pri- 
orities. 

If it works at all, the new program 
should bring out enough s at least 
to dent the demand for low-end wear. 
WPB is handing out priorities to the 
tune of 100% of 1943’s low-end pro- 
duction. 

Price PA (which has been 
constantly pressuring WPB and the 
Administration on Rett s) is 

ing to keep prices nailed down 
so that WPB’s low-priced garments 
will still be Segal when they hit 
the retail racks. This entails much 
revision of the original Maximum Aver- 
age Price Regulation, OPA’s companion 
piece to M-388. Originally, MAP re- 
quired that clothing cutters juggle their 
price lines to bring themselves back to 


the average price a in 1943. 
But price officials found that there 
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Do you need 


quick delivery on 
one or a thousand 


truck or trailer bodies 


BUILT TO YOUR 
EXACT SPECIFICATIONS? 


Truck and trailer bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern method of all-metal 
construction, offer these special advantages: 

Unlimited range of styles and sizes. Ls bodies are assembled to your individual 
specifications. Over 80% of all operating requirements are met by one of the 1152 
standard models, while custom-built Ls bodies can be any style or size. 

Quick delivery and repair. Your local Ls body builder, unham by shippin 
problems, y assembles Ls bodies for Bani immediate very. In aan of 
accident, only damaged sections of Lsneed be replaced—and with panels from stock. 

Low-cost and maintenance. The light weight of Ls means increased pay 
loads; s of repair means more pay service hours. = 

Widespread availability. Located at key throughout the country, 109 
“Ls Jims”* offer the combined benefits of local, personalized sariee ar mass 
production. ers of national fleets can have identical Ls bodies built and 
repaired by the Ls body builder nearest each branch. 

Write for details. Lindsay & Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure (Canada) Lid., Dominion Square Bid3z., Montreal. 


was chosen for his ability to 


handle your requirements in- 
telligently. Write for his name. 


wo et oe OF 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


LINDSAY {4 
STRUCTU 


™_m 


Unit Load Method 


Saves Dollars and Manhouwrs 2ver2¢e, does what was for- - 


@ Many war industries have discarded 
wasteful, inefficient methods of hand- 
ling materials. Their workers no longer 
pick up and lay down containers by 
hand, one at a time. 

Instead, electric industrial trucks 
are used to handle containers in unit 
loads. The saving in dollars and man- 
hours gained in this way will improve 
these industries’ competitive positions 
when they re-convert to peacetime 
production. 

Take the case of a plant which re- 
ceives shipments of boxed materials in 
carload lots. When boxes were picked 
up by hand, one at a time, the job of 
unloading, moving and stacking every 
shipment took 156 manhours. 

This wasteful method of handling 
has been eliminated. Now carloads of 
boxes are received from manufacturers 
in unit loads. An electric fork truck 
unloads them and stacks them. 


ELELTRIL 


TRUCK HANDLES 
CARLOAD SHIPMENT 


IN ONLY 
26 MINUTES 


This modern method in 
only 144 manhours, on an 


merly a 156 manhour job. One 

carload shipment was recently han- 
dled in the record time of only 26 min- 
utes. This startling reduction in man- 
hours has cut handling costs tothe bone. 
When you plan for postwar, investi- 
gate how you can save dollars and 
manhours, increase efficiency and gain 
other valuable benefits by using 

ELECTRIC trucks. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 

For .MANAGEMENT: ‘“‘Unit Loads” 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
*“*‘Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

For PostTwaR PLANNERS: Request 
copy of Truck Cost-keeping Forms. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street ¢ Chicago 4, Hilino's 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 
EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER 


BATTERIES 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT 


CARLILE & DOUGHTY 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
HERTNER 


was not enough low-cost fabric 01: the 
market to make the 1943 price sch ule; 
work. So OPA has dished up what jt 
terms an “interim program,” des onc 
to give garment manufacturers te 
porary relief until they have a chiang 
to build up their lower-priced output, 
as low-cost goods come back o1 the 
market. 

e Exemption Rates—Under this pr. 
gram, OPA has issued an order giving 
the lowest prices at which the acencg 
believes that manufacturers can produce 
a reasonable volume of garments from 
the limited supply of low-price textiles 
These prices have been labeled “cy. 
emption prices,” and for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1945 a clothing 
manufacturer may refigure his maximum 
average prices, using the higher excmp 
tion rates as a base instead of his actual 
lower sales price. 

In other words, a manufacturer may 

refigure his maximum average priccs as 
though all base-period deliveries made 
below the exemption prices had been 
made at these prices. 
* Supplying a Base—This exemption 
plan, however, doesn’t make it rosy for 
all marufacturers, for many had pro- 
duced wearing apparel which they did 
not deliver during the base price period 
of 1943. So, to supply a base, OPA has 
established a list of maximum prices 
for these manufacturers. These prices 
are the lowest that OPA finds practica- 
ble in view of the existing supply of low- 
cost fabric. 

One problem OPA has encountered 

is that of getting relief to the manu- 
facturer who produces clothing in the 
“in-between brackets.” It is anticipated 
that OPA will soon permit temporary 
percentage increases (tolerances) over 
1943 average prices for garments that 
need them. Tolerances will vary accord- 
ing to categories, depending on fabric 
supply and operating conditions. 
@ Preticketing Extended—OPA’s latest 
move is to extend “preticketing” to low- 
end rayon and wool as well as cotton 
garments. When these garments leave 
the factory, they are ticketed by the 
manufacturer with specific retail prices. 
This regulation will become effective 
Oct. 1 along with WPB’s new amend- 
ments to 328-b. One of the stabs to 
the industry is that the preticketing 
order covers all garments in the low-end 
bracket, whether they are made of free 
goods or under 328-b priorities. 

The WPB and OPA transition pro- 
grams to take care of the low-end cloth- 
ing should function together, but OPA 
has set up its regulations to function 
independently if WPB’s are the first 
to go—as will probably be the case. 
© Protests—Retailers are bitterly protest- 
ing the preticketing ruling, asserting 
that they are getting the raw end of the 
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What’s the 


acre corn in a greenhouse suits the Boss's 
personal taste, but he’d be the last one to try it 
on a commercial scale. The Boss knows that such 
“high-falutin’” culture just can’t cultivate fast enough 
or wide enough for mass production and mass sales. 


So do the 47 smart business firms who year after 
year consistently plant their advertising seeds in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. Big operators, they know 
they've got to harvest a huge sales crop on a low- 
cost basis. To do that they use the publication that 
cultivates the millions. 


No stuffy greenhouse, Puck has the vitality of 
America in its colorful pages. Every week its all- 
star cast entertains over 20,000,000 of the people 
you want to cultivate. There’s “Jiggs and Maggie,” 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” “Skippy,” “ Little King,” 


cost per bushel, Boss? 


“Blondie,” “Tillie the Toiler,” “Toots and Casper,” 


oe ee 


“Little Annie Rooney,” “Popeye,” “Donald Duck,” 
“The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” “Snuffy Smith,” 
“Jungle Jim,” “Flash Gordon,” “Tippie” and others. 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, Puck, the only national publi- 
cation of its kind, is read in over 6,500,000 homes 
every week. 


For those companies who have products to sell 
today or brand names to impress on the minds of 
millions there are big color pages, half pages or 
one-third pages available in Puck. To learn more 
about how your company can effectively sponsor 
advertising in this publication, write or telephone 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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deal, that a greater burden 1s thrust 
on them than on the manufacturers. 
They say that preticketing will make it 
less profitable to deal in low-end s, 
that the usual markups should al- 
lowed; that it will be just another con- 
trol to gum up the works, raise an- 
other obstacle to free distribution. 


Gamble Expands 


Purchase of large block of 
Western Auto stock makes retail 
tire business sit up, wonder if 
merger is coming. 


If Sears, Roebuck should buy control 
of Montgomery Ward, or if R. H. Macy 
& Co. should buy heavily into Gimbel’s, 
the shock in mail-order or New York 
City’s 34th St. retailing would be com- 
parable with what struck the retail tire 
business Jast week. 
eT Chains Involved—Mass_ mer- 
pte, Pee of tires is done by manu- 
facturer-owned outlets, by mail-order 
companies’ retail stores, and by chains 
that deal primarily in automobile sup- 
The two top- chains in the field 
1ave long been Gamble Stores, Inc., of 
Minneapolis and Western Auto Supply 
Co. of Kansas City. 

Western Auto Supply Co. of Los 

Angeles (no relation), long the No. 3 
outht, fell into Gamble’s market basket 
in 1939. Aggressive, moneymaking 
Gamble (BW-—Jan.17'44,p97) _ later 
got a hand-hold on Western of Kansas 
City by acquiring 43,500 shares of 
common. 
e Gets 100,000 Shares—Last week Don 
A. Davis, retiring chairman of Western 
since 1915, sold 100,000 shares of 
Gamble for about $4,000,000. With 
143,500 shares (out of 751,368 out- 
standing and otherwise pretty widely 
scattered) Gamble now has working 
control and can call the tune for 
Western. 

Gamble’s Western of Los Angeles 
operates in eleven Pacific and mountain 
states. McLeod's, Ltd., purchased early 
this year by Gamble, operates in 
Canada. All told, Gamble last year 
operated 515 company-owned retail 
stores, served 1,509 authorized dealers, 
and sold $54,624,572 of merchandise. 
Western of Kansas City owns 239 retail 
stores, has 1,491 dealer-operated asso- 
ciate stores, sold $47,153,215. 

e Stiff Competition—If Gamble should 
consolidate with Western, the company 
will have an excellent head start on com- 
petition. Its 754 stores and 3,000 agen- 
cies should equal total tire and auto 
supply sales of Sears’ 606 stores and 
Ward's 632. It should battle on equal 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 


Some indication of how some West 
Coast plants plan to weather recon- 
version was in evidence at Los An- 
geles’ recent Industrial Exposition. A 
streamlined vacuum cleaner which 
regulates its suction, empties its bag 
into a draw (left), is to be produced 
by Timm Aircraft, Los Angeles, which 
has set a first year’s goal of 50,000 
units—to sell for $90 each if OPA 
approves. New Plastics Corp., a Los 


Angeles war baby going commercial 
offers a nonspilling plastic cup with 
plate (right) for al fresco dining. 
Northrop Aircraft, now making alu. 
minum hand trucks, expects to pro- 
duce kids’ scooters and toys. 


terms the three manufacturer-owned 
chains of about 500 stores each—Good- 
year, Goodrich, and Firestone. 

Rivalry in the tire field is by no 

means confined to the big operators. 
Bitterest feeling unquestionably flour- 
ishes among the 300,000 independents, 
who distribute their dislike impartially 
over the chains, over the oil companies 
whose filling stations carry private-brand 
tires, and over those tire manufacturers 
who retail or make private-brands for 
other mass distributors. 
e Independents Angry~The Gamble- 
Western stock deal fanned to an even 
higher temperature the wrath of the 
National Assn. of Independent Tire 
Dealers. N.A.LT.D. has for three years 
been pushing for passage by Congress 
of the Ellender bill, which would bar 
tire manufacturers from owning retail 
outlets or private-branding for other 
chains. Precedent usually cited: the con- 
sent decree of 20 years ago by which 
meat packers ceased retailing. 

Another pet peeve is the association’ s 
claim that if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would enforce the quantity-dis- 
count provision of the Robinson-Pat- 
man act, the chains would lose some 
of their price advantages. 

NALTD. has the small business 
committees of both the House and 
Senate probing charges that major oil 
companies require their filling station 
lessees to handle tires of specified 


brands or private brands; also, that tir 
makers force dealers to spend specified 
sums in advertising tire brands. 

e Trend Gaining—This force-pump sc! 
ing is claimed to be on the increas 
Already obvious is a trend toward diver 
sification of lines in auto supply and 
manufacturers’ chains. Before the wai 
the chains carried many big-ticket hard 
line items such as bicycles, radios 
washers, and refrigerators. When these 
disappeared shortly after tire rationing 
the stores added toys, women’s wear 
recently even food items. These items 
are probably here to stay. 

From goods in sight, the chain tire 
store of the future may not be readil 
distinguishable from Sears and Ward 
retail units. 


FREQUENCIES ASSIGNED 


The Federal Communications Con- 
mission moved into the job of shifting 
frequency modulation up to the higher 
reaches of the radio spectrum (BW- 
Jun.30°45,p90) last week by assigning 5} 
frequencies in the 92-108-mc. band to 
existing FM stations and interests which 
already have received approval for new 
construction. 

Meanwhile, FCC and the makers ot 
FM receivers apparently have declared 3 
truce on the question of whether new 
receivers shall be built to receive in 
both the present FM _ band, further 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 yeors 

it ti of developing better fasteners for better products. 
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You hardly see one of today’s streamlined fliers before—swwissh—it’s practically out of sight! 
- What a contrast—in speed, comfort and appearance—to laboring, hard-chugging trains of 100 years 


items ago... trains which were also the miracles of their times . .. There is sti/] one important element 
» tie of construction that the pioneer trains and the latest models have in common—the use of RB&W bolts and nuts. 
eadih Around the middle of the last century, RB&W EMPIRE provided the quality that railroading in those days 
Ward fequired . . .and, as the railroads’ requirements became more severe through the years, RB&W quality was ready 
to meet those new requirements.- 
From the invention of the first automatic cold-heaaer nearly a century ago, 
RB&W has invested many fortunes in research and 

Com- development work, equipment and plants. And from these investments has come the 
ifting ff cteation of a host of new processes and methods for producing fasteners of even greater strength and accuracy—of better 
uigher appearance and finish—of maximum dependability ... Entering its second ceritury, RB&W has great plans for 
aw further developments that will be important news to the transportation industries and others that have always 
\? |, [looked to RB&W for the quality that makes sheir quality products easier to assemble and stronger and better in service 
which 
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Philodelphic, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, los Ange!>s, Portiond, Seottie. 
tributers trom coast te coast. The industry's most complete, easiest.to-wse cotclog 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.¥., Corcopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, ili. Sele efien at: 
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1. Expanding knowledge of the 
vitamins. One principal phase of our 
business is the high-vacuum distillation 
of bland, stable concentrates of vitamins 
A and E. Continuous research into the 
chemical and physical nature of these 
vitamins makes DPI the source for much 
of what is known about vitamins A and 
E. This exploration continues and ex- 
pands. 

2. Exploring production and use of 
high vacuum. Our adventures in high- 
vacuum chemistry caused DPI to orig- 
inate and perfect equipment needed to 


down the spectrum, and the ; cy }, 
(BW—Aug.25'45,p8). FCC his ty 
abandoned its threat to shift to the » 
band immediately if set make: , insis 
on building receivers equipped! {or } 
bands. 


Ad Plan Lives O 


Contributed space and rad 
time will boost dozen campaig 
in the public interest under W; 
Advertising Council’s progra 


The War Advertising Council, hj 
ing okay | announced its intention 
stay on the job (BW-—Sep.1’+5,p) 
this week detailed its annual peacctin 
goal: at least $40,000,000 of 
tributed. advertising space and ni 
time (compared with more than $3 
000,000 during the war) to plug ab 
a dozen campaigns in the public ; 
terest such as public health, housi 
nutrition, and conservation of natu 
resources. 

o Wartime Setup Retained—These cx 
paigns would be accomplished exa 
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produce vacuums which approach the fessus 

total absence of air. Much of this research SS 
Crystals of pure natural) work which has been concentrated on —— 
vitamin A, oneexampleof war uses, should be of great interest Ease. 
DPI research. More is known to industry. snl 
about the characteristics of vita- 3. Pioneering the use of wien 


min A in its commercial forms 
because of DPI research which 


distillation. Many hitherto undistillable 


distilled and redistilled the vita- substances such as waxes, heavy oils and CO-OPS FIGHT BACK seaity 
min to produce it for the first fixed fats yield valuable fractions when ms ;' it 
rprarhet ora wrigacer ea se subjected to the DPI process of molec- Opposition of the National 1@ ,.,, 
imited su ies avauiabic tor > . A 
| further canine ular distillation in high vacuum. A prod- Equality Assn. and other groups ly i 
uct of DPI research, this revolutionary the tax-exempt status of cooperati hel 


new process for industry is just beginning 
to demonstrate its tremendous potential. 
We invite you to investigate. 


(BW —Dec.30’44,p17) has forced t! 
co-ops to hard-hitting retaliation. La 
est co-op move is an advertising a1 
paign in farm-belt papers by the bi 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. of Ki 


| DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aonccung Myh-lhcuum Research 


7355 RIOGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YorK 


Mead gua eed fe Oh. Sobble -Ullzméine and High Uhouum Cgugtment” ING 


sas City, Mo. C.C.A. is making | 


ads available to other co-ops. 
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When your doctor or dentist takes an X-ray to determine 
the state of your internal health, the tube in which the 
electrons surge has been helped to finished perfection in 
a Gas furnace. Glass and metal unit assemblies for 
electronic tubes are worked while hot. They will shatter 
between operations if not accurately annealed to reduce 
Stresses and strains, improve quality. 

Illustrated is a radiant Gas-fired ‘‘lehr,’’ which handles 
many X-ray tube subassemblies an hour, fitting smooth- 
ly into the production line, speeding manufacture and 
helping to hold rejects to a minimum. 


X-Ray Tubes 


\ 


(photo courtesy Selas Corporation of America, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Gas, the modern industrial fuel, is at work in many 
plants, playing an important part in every phase of our 
national production. Gas does a great job in our war 
plants, and performs an equally important peacetime 
task. This is because of its inherent characteristics of 
close automatic control, adaptability to any manufactur- 
ing technique, and its economies in unit and overall costs. 

Your liaison man with the Gas industry is the Indus- 
trial Engineer of your local Gas Company who is ready 
to tell you of the specific advantages of Gas in your 
plant. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS—SPEED FINAL VICTORY! 
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Invis ble erasures 


Invisible erasures 


Save time, save paper, 
save secretaries! 


CORRASABLE BOND 


ERASES WITHOUT 
A TRACE 
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FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL USE 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING? 


In Philadelphia, a Gotham Hosiery 
worker puts the final touches on a 
batch of nylon stockings—by now al- 
most a fable in the mind of feminine 
America. Hopes are high for getting 
the hose on store shelves by Christ- 
mas. Manufacturers have petitioned 
WPB to set a uniform date for initial 
sales, which might result in pushing 
back market day to Jan. 1, but WPB 
hints that it is revoking restrictions, 
not imposing new ones. An occasional 
store has already jumped the market- 
ing gun—in Dallas, the police had to 
be called in to handle the crowds 
when 1,000 pairs went on sale. 


as were such wartime causes as “Eat 
the Seven Basic Foods.” From a vol- 
untary and uncompensated pool of 
agencies one is selected to prepare basic 
copy which is offered to all advertisers 
for incorporation into their own ads, 
or insertion “as is” over their logotype. 

The wartime job of allocating con- 

tributed space and time among various 
causes was handled by the Office of War 
Information. The council proposes to 
turn this function over to an advisory 
committee composed of 15 to 20 out- 
standing leaders of public opinion. 
° ae Needed—The council’s 
program still has two hurdles to clear: 
(1) the seven advertising associations 
which will be asked to continue under- 
writing the council’s $180,000 annual 
budget, and (2) U. S. advertisers who 
may conceivably be less eager to con- 
tribute space now that it can be used 
for product advertising in highly com- 
petitive markets. 

Chief appeal will be that “public 
service advertising is good business.” 
But the council's sales brochure minces 
no words: ““The War Advertising Coun- 
cil has had but one purpose—to help 
win the war. Yet in the doing 
it hit upon the best public relations 
plan for business which has ever been 
devised.” 

Among other reasons for continuing 
the council the booklet cites: “Every 
type of business activity will continue 
to need liaison with government, and 
the council is in a preferred position 
to . .. do this job for advertising.” 


MAIL-ORDER CHANGES 


Two Chicago catalog order houses 
have taken expected postwar steps. 

Chicago Mail Order Co., which has 
long been educating its customers to 


% 


“og 
identify the company with the nam 
“Alden,” trademark of its top-quality 
merchandise, recently changed its cor. 
porate name to Aldens, Inc. A mov 
toward this change was taken two year 
ago when the company announced that 
its then-forthcoming chain of retail out- 
lets would be known as Alden stores 
(BW—Nov.6'43,p109). 

Spiegel, Inc., whose sales volume is 
third largest among U. S. mail-order 
companies, last week announced plan; 
to apply its own name to the Salh 
chain of 46 stores, and the Beverl 
chain of 19 stores, which it acquired 
last year (BW—Apr.28’45,p96). Both 
are women’s apparel shops. Up to now 
Spiegel has operated the stores under 
their original names. 


NEW CONTAINER JOURNAL 


Atlas Publishing Co. is convinced 
that manufacturers are now more than 
ever hospitable to new ideas in shipping 
containers, thanks to their wartime ex- 
periences. To serve this interest, it will 
launch a new magazine, Containers, 
next month. 

Editors of Containers, Leo Malt 
and Robert Carraway, assert that it will 
be the only monthly covering all types 
of shipping containers: steel drums, 
textile bags, corrugated and paper car- 
tons, barrels and wooden boxes, bottles 
and other glass containers. 

Initial circulation will be 6,000; 
black-and-white advertising rate is $15! 
per page per one-time insertion. Other 
Atlas publications include Daily Mctil 
Reporter, Federal Purchasing Record, 
Waste Trade Journal, Aluminum nd 
Magnesium, and Metals. A subsidian 
of Atlas Publishing, Surplus Sales Pub- 
lishing Co., puts out Sales and Amy 
and Navy Goods. 
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abor Fights Cut in Income 


industry-wide increases are sought by unions to keep take- 
me pay at wartime levels. Demands vary in formula, but united 
nal is shorter work-week at overtime totals. 


Demands for wage increases -con- 
inued to pile up this week. Lines are 
eing drawn between organized labor, 
ecking to keep the pay of workers at 
esent take-home levels despite reduc- 
jon of overtime, and industry, which 
ants to hold labor costs within limits 
emitting production at a figure to 
neet the competitive prices of the re- 
jonversion market. : 
While much is being heard of pro- 
posals for a flat 30% increase such as 
t demanded by the United Auto 
orkers (C.I.O.) in the auto industry 
nage 15), the 30% figure—arrived at 
s the percentage necessary under a 
(-hour work-week to bring workers 
e same they receive for 48 hours 
ork, oe ing eight hours’ overtime 
BW-—Sep.8’45,p95)—is not uniform for 
I] unions. 
Whet Workers Want—By industries, 
Hemands now shape up as: 
Metals—A.F’.L. Mac inists are asking 
30% more; other unions in the A.F.L. 
etal Trades Dept. are expected to call 
or the same percentage boost. 
Oil—C.1.0. Oil Workers are serving 
lemands for a 30% pay boost. In Chi- 
rago and the Midwest, the union alerted 
orkers for a strike to enforce the de- 
and. The Texas Co., Standard Oil of 
ew Jersey, and Standard of Indiana 
ve offered 15% wage increases, but at 
east one union, the independent Stand- 
rd Oil Employees Assn., rejected the 
pffer and is demanding a straight 30% 
increase for the Indiana company’s 20,- 


)00 employees. 


ane railroad employees— 
e A.F.L. Railroad Employees Dept., 


uding 400,000 workers in seven 
hopcrafts unions, will ask railroads for 
eduction in the work-week from 48 
ours to 36 hours “without a reduc- 
ion in present straight-time weekly 
ompensation.” The demand will be 
ade under the Railroad Labor Act. 
Operating railroad em Rail- 
oad brotherhoods with about 750,000 
embers are negotiating for a $2.50-a- 
lay increase in wages, or about 25% 
more. 
Farm inery—The C.1.0. United 
arm Equipment & Metal Workers 
has announced it will demand a dif- 
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ferent form of 30% increase from the 
farm equipment, road machinery, and 
metal plants under contract with it. 
The union plans to demand that each 
plant boost its payroll 30% and divide 
the total increase equally among all 
workers on its payroll—thus retaining 
the 30% feature of the current de- 
mands but avoiding a straight percen- 
tage increase which the union says 
would discriminate against lower rated 
(paid) occupations. The union’s de- 
mand covers about 90,000 workers in 
the industry. 

Rubber — United Rubber Workers 
(C.1.0.) is asking a — wage in- 
crease amounting to 30¢ an hour for 
all plant employees under its contracts, 
with return to a basic six-hour day and 
30-hour week. Time and one-half be- 
yond those hours is included in the 
demands prepared by the union which 
claims to speak for 250,000 of the 
300,000 rubber workers. 


Textiles—C.1.0. Textile Workers are 
demanding a minimum wage of 65¢ 
an hour immediately—which would 
mean an up-the-brackets boost of 10¢ 
an hour for nearly all mills—and an 
additional increase of 174¢ an hour as 
the work-week drops back to 40 hours. 
Total increase wanted is 274¢ an hour 
—or 50% of the present 55¢-an-hour 
base rate. Negotiations open in Cet 
ber. 

Steel—C.1.0. Steelworkers already 
have demanded a 25¢-an-hour increase 
for the union’s 800,000 workers (BW — 
Sep.15°45,p5).. On minimum rates this 
amounts to a 32% boost; on average 
hourly rates it approximates 20%. 
Companies oppose the raise, say that 
it would add $6 a ton to present steel 
prices. 

Radio and electrical manufacturing— 
C.1.0. United Radio, Electrical & Ma- 
chine Workers are asking 25¢ an hour, 
or $2 more a day. 

Meat. Packing—So far the C.I1.O. 
Packinghouse Workers are standing pat 
on the 17¢-an-hour increase demand 
which they made in wartime, but it is 
hardly likely that the union leaders will 
fail to raise this figure before nego- 
tiations for a wage increase actually get 
under way. 

Public employment—The American 
Federation of Government Employees 
(A.F.L.) is asking 22% more for its 
members, to on. up for overtime 
losses. 

Men’s clothing—The Amalgamated 


PREPARATIONS FOR PEACETIME LIVING 


In a Cleveland garage, an armored reconnaissance car purchased from the 
Army picks up a new coat of paint and a set of new duties. The military vehi- 
cle is one of two that Cleveland police have acquired to augment their fleet of 
Squad cars. The “cruisers” will mount two machine guns each. 
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YOU CAN PUT THIS ON PAPER 


Pulp mill structures, paper mills, and all wet proc- 
ess plants—built of ordinary lumber and materials 
—are inevitably subject to rapid deterioration. 
Roof planks and timbers, window frames and sash, 
floors and walls cannot withstand the steam and 
chemical-laden vapors . . . for long. Wolmanized 
Lumber, the wood impregnated with Wolman 
Salts* preservative, is highly resistant to this 
two-way attack. Wolmanized Lumber lasts three 
to five times longer! 


The advantages of building with wood 


Building with wood 
means ease and speed 
of erection, light weight, 
resilience, hich insulat- 
_ value, paintability, 

low first cost and... 
when cama ons ts 
long life 


CREOSOTING 


“Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Clothing Workers of America (C9 
has asked-employers of 150,000 clos 
ing workers for a $b a day increase ; 
wages. 

Maritime—Bolstered by its rece 
National War Labor Board wag * away 
amounting to $45 a month (B\V_ 
8’45,p96), the National Maritime Unig, 
(C.1.0.) is asking a 65¢-an-hour mig; 
mum wage—NWLB recently boosted j 
from 344¢ to about 53¢—and overtin, 
and other benefits such as those given 
“shore-side” workers by federal wag. 
hour and other legislation. The recep; 
wage award raised base pay of an ab 
seaman from $100 a month to $]4 
the objective is to boost the base ty 
$200. 

Clerical and professional worker- 
C.1.0.’s United Office & Profession, 
Workers has asked for “just increases” 
of 50% for white-collar workers-» 
35% -for those already 15% abo 
January, 1941, wage levels. A S$} 
minimum for a 35-hour weck is ; 
standard demand. Actually, however 
U.O.P.W.A. probably will not stané 
as rigidly as plant unions behind thi 
wage boost demand. Demands fy 
white-collar workers in plants, such x 
those being pressed at Westinghous 
plants by the Federation of Westing 
house Independent Salaried Union 
with a crippling strike (page 102), gen 
erally take the form o obtaining { for 
clerical forces the same benefits—sud 
as incentive pay—which industrial wor: 
ers are getting. 
¢ Others Coming—These demands ar 
typical of what is being asked, but are by 
no means all of the wage requests going 
into negotiation. Request ; a a majo 
increase is being prepared for submis 
sion to the telegraph companies by th 
American Communications Ass 
(C.1.0.), while a demand has bee 
made for a 10¢-an-hour increase and 
65¢ minimum for 18,500 C.1.0. Hos 
ery Workers. Even that situation ha 
ae about a strike threat, with 

loyers balking at more than a +¢- 
an- ring SA increase and a 55¢-an-howr 
minimum wage. 

In all, C.1.0. unions with a claimed 
membership exceeding 3,500,000 2: 
ready have wage demands under way 
Railroad workers and A.F.L. membes 
who have made concrete demands bnng 
to more than 5,000,000 the number 0! 
workers in a united front for an up 
ward revision of wage scales. 

e What Will Lewis Ask?—Big question 

is what John L. Lewis’ United Min 
Workers will ask. The U.M.W.: 

600,000 miners are under contract 
which permit reopening wage clauses 
at any time the national stabilization 

policy is changed. So far Lewis bi 
committed himself only on one thing- 
for a shortened work-week. 
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Advice to the Tympanist who broke up “Beethoven's Ninth” 


“77 Through muted moments, strings and 
woodwinds wove their enchanted web 
around the artistry of the famed soloist. 
Then, right at the delicate climax, the 
dreamy web was ripped and shattered by 
a crash and roll of thunder. The kettle- 
drummer bad lost count. 110 bars is a long 

rest. And he had hit it at about 1081! 


This unlucky prince of percussion could have saved him- 
self this lifelong nightmare by a simple little precaution: 
A Veeder-Root Hand Tally Counter that would have 
registered the passage of each bar as he pressed his thumb 
on the lever. Laboratory technicians use them to assure 
accurate blood-count of red and white corpuscles as seen 
under the microscope. Elevator starters use them to count 
up a full car. Sheep herders use them ... so do nursery- 
men, lumbermen, churchmen. Anyone, from tympanist 
to traffic checker, is respectfully advised to use a Veeder- 
Root Hand Tally for the sake of his peace of mind. 

And there are scores of other Veeder-Root Devices for 
keeping any process or machine under complete Countrol 
at all times, manually, electrically, or mechanically. War 


plants use them on production machines to make sure 
Output stays up. Offices use them on business machines 
to keep track of work turned out. And machine-builders 
build them into their products as integral parts so that 
the user can see that he’s getting out of that machine all 
the performance that’s been built into it. Most likely you 
can profit by Veeder-Root Coxzntrol in your business, your 
plant, or your product. And you can count on Veeder- 
Root engineers to show you where and how. now. 


of Padtailry 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 


4-Way Shuttle Table 
Seeds Plaue Parte 


caren 


New Birdsboro Hydraulic Press 


ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION selects a 
BIRDSBORO 2500 ton hydraulic press for their precision rubber pad 
forming work. The new features of this press together with expert 
tool design enable them to produce parts accurately to gauge requiring 
no hand work with but a few exceptions @ Four convenient shuttle 
tables arranged for automatic loading and fully synchronized with the 
pressing operation can be moved in any sequence desired by the 
operators by pushing respective control buttons. As a result, the press 
qt is always operating with one of the four shuttle tables @ This patented 
hydraulic press design is typical of the inventive skills of Birdsboro 
f engineers in designing and building presses to meet specific require- 

| ments. Whenever you have a press problem, consult Birdsboro. 

: 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


White-Collared 


Westinghouse strike show; 
that. walkout of clerical fore 
can paralyze production ling 
Union ranks keep solidarity. 


Well into its second week with unio, 

ranks solid, the strike of Westinzhouy 
Electric Corp.'s clerical employee 
(BW —Sep.15’45,p108) seemed to 
demonstrating two things: (1) that 
walkout of office employees can sto) 
manufacturing operations cold; and (? 
that unionized white-collar workers ¢. 
hibit no importantly different charx. 
teristics from unionists in overalls, 
@ Production Affected—With some |?. 
000 of its office staff demanding th 
same incentive wage bonus given t 
production workers, and staying awa 
from their desks under the leadership 
of the unaffiliated Federation of Wes. 
inghouse Independent Salaried Union; 
Westinghouse had to throttle down on 
after another of its far-flung plants. A 
the strike went into its second week, 
more than 30,000 nonstriking produ. 
tion workers had to be sent home. 

It has always been assumed that the 
close integration between plant and 
office in American industry would mea 
that one could not keep working with 
out the other, but the special signii 
cance of this fact on the labor relation 
plane is only now being noted. Cer 
tain craft or occupational groups in 
industry have always had the advantage 
of a better bargaining position becaus 
their stopping work would be felt ove: 
a wide area. Now management is pon- 
dering the effects of the Westinghous 
clerical strike in terms of its company- 
wide ramifications. 
eCold to C.1.0.—Acting like loyal 
seasoned unionists, the Westinghous 
strikers not only stayed away from ther 
jobs in the face of company ple 
te return to work, but they were mair- 
taining their solidarity against the raid 
ing efforts of a competing union. _ 

C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, representing the 
bulk of production workers.in Westing 
house plants and 2,000 of the com 
pany’s salaried employees in South 
Philadelphia, was making an aggressive 
attempt to sign up F.W.1.S.U. mem 
bers and wasn’t making much head 
way. Westinghouse production workes 
have shown little sympathy with the 
strike. 

e UE. “Takes Over”—The only chuckle 
harried Westinghouse executives havt 
thus far been able to get out of th 
strike came when, in announcing th 
it was going after F.W.LS.U. membes 
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the U.E. declared that it was taking 
over the strikers’ union because it was 
company dominated. Although some 
ynion-minded Westinghouse clerks 
might prefer to be in the same organ- 
ization with plant workers, the U.E.’s 
failure to get the incentive bonus for 
the South Philadelphia office employees 

ich i resents makes them cool 
.E.’s appeals. 

The independent union is now de- 
manding government seizure of the 
Westinghouse plants if a resumption 
of direct negotiations with the company 
fails to achieve an agreement. 


48HoursPreferred 


West Coast union finds a 
longer week is best temporary 
solution for its problem, and 
company goes along with it: 

Organized labor’s biggest concern has 


been to keep the high take-home pay 
it enjoyed under war conditions. ‘The 


CLO. Utility Workers Organizing 
Committee has temporarily solved that 
roblem in one case by having the 
Southern California Gas Co. continue 
its employees on the 48-hour work-week 
with its profitable overtime pay 


ay. 
e Forego Wage Demands—While in- 
dustry generally is reverting to the 40- 
hr. week, union leaders preferred this 
armangement, set up on a monthly re- 
newal basis, while they await the hoped- 
for liberalization by Congress of na- 
tional wage and labor policies. The gas 
company must give five days’ notice to 
void the agreement. 

While the C.1.O. utility workers in 

other plants have generally been asking 
for a 30% wage boost, the nine locals 
in the gas company have agreed to 
forego increased wage demand at this 
time. : 
*A Price Problem—Union _ leaders 
weren’t sure they could wangle an 
hourly increase without upsetting the 
government’s price line. A pay increase 
now, it was reasoned, certainly would 
stymie efforts of the California Rail- 
road Commission to cut the company’s 
gas rates. And it was expected that an 
upping of the hourly rate for 700 of 
the union members working in the com- 
pany’s butadiene plant would increase 
the cost of synthetic rubber. The 
union’s hope was that congressional ac- 
tion might give it a better wage case 
later on. 

From the standpoint of the company, 
which expects to return to the 40-hour 
week as soon as practicable, continuance 
of the 48-hour work-week has its pres- 
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No Idle Home Equipment 
When Repair Parts 
Come by AIR EXPRESS 


Empty spaces on retailers’ shelves or 
shortages of repair parts do not always 
mean that merchandise is not to be had. 
Often it’s mérely a matter of ordering a 
little at a time. 

This is where Air Express steps in. It 
speeds merchandise to those shelves--even 
if in small amounts — so that customers do 


not have to be turned away or told that 
their household equipment cannot be re- 
paired for weeks. It brings the spare parts 
stocks of the nation within but a few hours 
of retail stores. Very often, Air Express 
means next day delivery. 

And not only does the speed of Air Ex- 
press meet emergency needs in the retail 
trade, it puts suppliers’ stocks so near at 
hand that it often means greatly reduced 
inventory and, therefore, faster rate of 
turnover, 


Specity Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between principal U. S. towns 


and cities, with cost including special 


between many airport towns and cities. 


ick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery 
apid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline 


points in the U. S. Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 

to community, business and indus- 
try. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
— for it at any Airline or Express 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Trend 


For guidance in estimating how 
long the labor front will be unsettled 
by the current wave of union de- 


mands and how long before the di- - 


mensions of the upward wage move- 
ment will be precisely fixed: 

The pattern is that each time a 
labor agreement expires it takes 
longer and longer to negotiate a new 
one. General Motors, for example, 
took six weeks to write its first con- 
tract with the C.LO. in 1936. Its 
present agreement was in the bargain- 
ing stage for 20 months. To be sure, 
aig oye intervention in wartime 


as been a very important factor in - 


Sam what is, essentially, the 
rgaining period; but ruling out the 
federal boards, G.M.’s experience is 
still representative of the trend. 


Unity 


Serious students of labor affairs 
have long since acknowledged that 
there is little prospect of A.F.L.- 
C.1.O. unity in a period when both 
organizations are flourishing in their 
separate ways. But those hopeful of 
unity thought that perhaps adversity 
would effect the marriage that pros- 
— could not. Now, although it 
can hardly be said that the unions 
are served up a cup overflowing with 
adversity, the tougher times that 
the labor movement is facing may 
well dash every vestige of that hope. 

It is clear now, if indeed it has 
not been sufficiently clear before, 
that the organized labor institutions 
respond to a contracting market much 
as business does. With the end 
of the palmy days, competition gets 
more frenzied, rivalry more intense. 

Down the line, the desultory 
sniping and intermittent jurisdic- 
tional warfare that have gone on 
since the foundation of the C.LO. 
in 1936 are already back to prewar 
pitch and are growing more bitter 
all the time. And on the higher 
levels, where the schism was great 
but seldom dramatized, there is now 
a disposition to take off the gloves 
and do some old-fashioned  slug- 
ging. Although the A.F.L. is taking 
most of the initiative—feeling more 
secure about the outcome of a show- 
down battle—the C.I.O. is being al- 
most as aggressive in its own defense. 

Three recent incidents, among 


many, illustrate the temper: (1) 
A.F.L. President William Green 
had his press department give wide 
distribution to a New England 
speech in which he declared, “The 

1.0. is on the way out”; (2) 
A.F.L. secretary George Meany, in 
his appearance before the British 
unions’ convention as a fraternal 
delegate from America, denounced 
the C.I.O. in terms so sharp that his 
audience cried, “Shame”; and (3) 
the Detroit A.F.L., in a move 
which might well assure Richard 
Frankensteen’s defeat for the office 
of mayor, indorsed the U.A.W. vice- 
president’s rival. 

Despite the'fact that very little on 
the increasingly volatile labor front 
can be forecast with assurance, it 
appears certain that one thing can be 
banked on: The split in the labor 
movement won’t be closed soon. 


Glitter 


The new contract between movie 
producers and the A.F.L. studio 
crafts: has a clause headed, Golden 
Hours. It provides that all time 
worked over twelve hours in any one 
day will be compensated for at 
double-and-one-half the regular rate. 


Repercussion 


Much less newsworthy than other 
strikes which started last week, and 
therefore largely ignored outside 
of New York City, the walkout of 
9,500 A.F.L. painters, members of 
District 9, may prove to be one of 
the most important episodes in the 
current epidemic of labor turbulence. 

The painters, in common with 
other crafts in the strongly organ- 
ized building trades, have no 
seniority or right-to-challenge-unrea- 
sonable-discharge provisions in their 
contracts. While far ahead of most 
other businesses in union acceptance, 
the building contractors have always 
successfully resisted efforts to curb 
their right to hire and fire within the 
over-all union job pool. The New 
York painters are demanding that 
this situation, which exists for his- 
torical reasons and because of factors 
indigenous to the industry, be 
c . If they win their strike, 
which centers on this issue, there 
will be natural repercussions in all 
the building trades. 


104 


ent advantages. Reverting to a 4))-ho,, 
work-week would mean the expense ¢ 
traini additional employees, wh, 
would have to be laid off after the . 
turn of 800 former employees from th. 
armed services. 
@ Members Will Vote—The 2 4) 
union members are to meet Sept. 23 , 
~ on the agreement. Some membe; 
ave growled because they want t 
return to a 40-hour week, but the jin. 
gle of the time-and-a-half overtiny 
money has offset that. 

Lack of publicity given the agreement 
since it was made effective Aug. 27 hy 
precluded any reaction from southem 
California’s 125,000~ displaced yz 
workers. 


Seattle’s Problem 


Thus far, despite loud pro. 


tests over B-29 cutbacks, the 
city has been unable to find 


any substitute for war work. 


During the first week of this month, 
employment at Boeing Airplane Co; 
westera Washington operations dropped 
from 29,300 to 7,800. Since then, it 
has been sliding down to an expected 
2,500 rock-bottom. 

ee, a the end of war orders has 
temporarily left the economic structure 
of many communities propless, few 
have done as much-soul-searching about 
it as Seattle with its depopulated acreage 
that was so recently a bechive of B-2) 
production. 
eA Changed Outlook—On V-J Day, 
Boeing seemed set for smooth transition 
to peacetime operations. Its officials 
announced that they had continuing 
contracts from the Army for in- 
proved Superfortresses which woul 
provide for employment of 15,000 in 
Seattle after Nov. 1. This would have 
been three times Boeing’s prewar en- 
ployment. 

But on Sept. 5, all this changed. 
The company was advised by the Amy 
that all the B-29’s which would bx 
needed in the near future were either 
completed or on assembly lines, and the 
company’s and the city’s calculations 
had to be revised. 

e Officially Aroused—Seattle’s Mayo 
William F. Devin, the Seattle Chambe 
of Commerce, and Boeing and Aer 
nautical Mechanics Union officials got 
up in arms. They began sending tele 
o~ to President Truman, Gen. H. 

. Amold, Fred Vinson, and Washing 
ton state’s congressmen. They also & 
cided to stage a meeting to protest the 
government’s action. 

Some 700 persons 


(representing 
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 - you compared iad 


uel bill... 


If you do compare — and your operation is anyway typical — 
you'll find a single year’s fuel bill is — 


nearly as much as, 


equal to, 


or greater than 


-the total original cost of your boiler installation. Just think — 


in 10 


years’ operation — an installation costing $50,000.00 may burn up fuel 


worth $500,000.00, or more. 


Doesn’t such a comparison give a jolt to the customary atti- 


tude toward first cost of equipment? 


Doesn’t it — instead — focus attention on such questions as — 
Will my next boiler installation be able to burn 
efficiently the lowest cost coals available to my 
plant? Will it be able to burn a sufficient variety 
of such coals to make me independent of changes 
in the coal market? 


Two actual examples — many similar 
ones are on record — are described in 
the box. Read them, and if you are 
approaching the time when you will 
need a new boiler, consult C-E where 
you will find (1) a viewpoint that is 
concerned primarily with high return 
on your investment in terms of low 
annual fuel cost, and (2) a line of 
equipment adequate for any fuel or 


Thus sound economics will be com- 
bined with sound engineering and the 
right equipment to give you — not the 
cheapest installation you can buy — 
but rather one that will keep the all- 
important fuel bill down to a mini- 
mum. With present high fuel prices 
and no prospect of post-war reduction, 
such an installation now offers the 
opportunity of greater economies than 


ever before. A-907-A 


TWO EXAMPLES TO 
PROVE THE POINT 


A confectionery manufacturer 
operated a medium sized C-E 
Unit at moderate rating during 
1944. His fuel cost was $32,000. 
The original cost of the unit was 
$30,061. 

A Paper Company :operating 
a larger unit under continuously 
heavy load through the same pe- 
riod paid $137,250 for coal. The 
cost of the equipment was $66,000. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Light-weight 
«aniversal 
motor with 
efficient 
spur geoar 
speed re- 
ducer. 


& 

“1 THINK IT’S TIME WE 

CONSIDER THE 
SMowet 


® We agree, because it’s been our expe- 
rience that to obtain the maximum benefits 
of special application the motor should be 
considered when your product is in the early 


stages of development. 


Close cooperation between product manu- 
facturer and motor builder, right from the 
start, results in correlation of product and 
motor design. This contributes to: improved 


performance, compactness, and appearance. 


Our 31 years’ experience in small motors is 


available to your engineering department. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER “=~ 


labor, industry, and civic groi ‘ ‘ 
tended a session at which Char\c; } ni 
Clise, head of the Chamber of ( 
merce, presided. It turned out 
a free-for-all. 

e Hope for the Future—Williin \ 
Allen, who had resigned mem): 
in a Seattle law firm to becony 
new president of Boeing, offerc: , 
hope for the future. He said Bociy, 
was after commercial business fo; 
transport plane, the Stratocruisc: (pi 
19), and had been studying the po ; fina 
bility of manufacturing a nonaircr' 
product, the nature of which he did ny 
disclose. Mayor Devin said tl 


ernment’s action was unfair and hicrite) h h 
continuing protests. me 
A resolution submitted by represent, age 

: e indi 


tives of the Painters Union calling fo, 
a labor-management committee at B 
ing was passed. But the crowd vote 
unanimously against another resolutio: 
submitted by the representative of thy 
Building Service Employees Unio, 
asking for government operation 
Boeing. A company worker accused 
Boeing management of raising falg 
hopes, and suggested that all the wor. 
ers go back to Iowa. 
@ No Progress—There has been 1 
progress on the protests. Boeing sti 
is after commercial business, and wide 


ain. 
Not C 
ery it 
ef 
prkers- 
nt pa 
tions, 
y fron 
ncefor 
bor ch: 
Mana; 
sed tt 
rance, 


spread feeling in Seattle is that pw red (1 
testing Army cutbacks is the same ame a 
; non 


protesting the end of the war. Bi 
the protestors claim they are conceme/ 
with postwar government contracts. 

Meanwhile, Iowa is beginning to loo 
more attractive to more workers, and 
that has Seattle worried. Corporat 
Seattle’s population has increased 105, 
000 since 1940. All postwar plan 
of the city and chamber called fe 
retaining the new population. Since 
V-J Day, 32,000 Seattle workers have 
lost jobs; 10,000 have been placed in ly s 
other local jobs; and 8;000 opening the 
exist. ms } 
eA Shipyard Scare, Too—Shipyarig@t © 
haven’t been cut back much yet, and 
the Navy repair work is expected tmMaget 
keep employment up in yards for sev 
eral years. But the Boeing incident i ; 
throwing a scare into the Ripvards too. * YPIC 

So there is a rush to get small 
plants into peacetime production 4 
rapidly as possible on products thal 
can be sold not only to domestic mar 
kets but to expected large markets th 
will develop in the Orient. The preseat 
fight to get an airline to the Onell 
from Seattle is part of this pictur} 
Seattle’s answer on maintaining employ 
ment and population close to th 
wartime level lies in its ability, as yet w 
demonstrated in a major way, to commmt autc 
pete on gras ? epee with oth 
industrial areas. e closeness of th 
city to the Orient may prove helpful. The | 
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\ tilenefits to Stay 
se Employer-financed health 
Bau rance for industrial workers 
sde great strides during war; 
nd is toward expansion. 


During the wartime freeze on wages, 
é ized labor—hardpressed to show 
‘iy financial benefits for its industrial 
‘Brkers—concentrated attention on in- 
“fringe” demands, under which 

tates were kept stabilized 
ough actual benefits to workers went 
sharply. Wage controls are now 
psening up, but it is apparent that 
Bere wage costs are going to 


Opposed to Principle—There is 
ie indication that A ig 
‘BBanced health insurance for industrial 
ion ptkers—will play an even more prom- 
nt part in peacetime contract nego- 
tions, and that its cost (varying usu. 
ciety from 1% to 3% of gross payrolls) 
. fagnceforth must be reckoned into plant 
bor charges. : 
Management generally is not o 
sed te the acle ‘a health va 
rance, by which its workers are as- 
t pro red (1) weekl cash payments dur- 
me aig petiods of illness or disability due 
Ru nonoccupational accidents, (2) hos- 
talization and surgical expenses, and 
) in many instances payment of doc- 
rs bills. 


PEL eeti 


ig stil 


| wide 


cerned 
acts. 


0 lool ‘ 
" eo umover Reduced—Wartime experi- 
porate has been. that .employees covered 


| 10s ay health insurance have been more effi- 
planggent production workers, and that turn- 
d {oqget in their ranks has been lower than 
Sincequmong noncovered workers. 
; haves Management, however, is not uni- 
‘ed ingg™mly sold on several features of most 
the current health insurance pro- 
ams, Brera (1) the fact that in 
ost of them the entire cost must be 
et by management, while (2) in most 
anagement has only partial voice in 
at is done with health insurance 


ening} 


pyards 
t, and 
ted to 
wr Sey 
ent iguends. 
is toot !¥pical Demands—Arguments to this 
mnalleqqmect were raised when John L. Lewis’ 
men Mine Workers demanded 10¢-a- 
pees on all coal mined under 
> mat contracts to set up a broad 
5 thal nal welfare program, including ex- 
resenmended inSurance coverage (BW— 
rientamear. 10°45 »p17), and when Walter P. 
ictuegmeuther, vice-president of the United 
nploy to Workers (C.1.0.), called on Gen- 
) thal Motors to contribute 3% of its 
et u™@ytoll to finance broad health benefits 
comm? auto workers (BW—Apr.7’45,p88). 
othegmeither demand was negotiated, but 
.f thither can be considered to be dead. 
ful. {i The U.M,W, and U.A.W, demands 
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SPUT. Z) “1 VOICE PAGING 
BELL“* | GEC yn PLANT-WIDE 
COVERAGE 


* VOCAL PAGING 
« ANNOUNCEMENTS 

* MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
¢ TIME SIGNALS 

¢ WARNINGS 

* MANY OTHER USES 


First to be speciMly designed for industrial needs, BELL 
Voice-Paging Eq@&pment gives you all the above ad- 
vantages plus mari outstanding features. .Standard, 


matching, heavy 


duty, tamperproof 
units combine readily 
to meet any require- 
ment and permit easy 
rearrangement or ex- 
pansion as needs 
change or grow. 
Write today for com- 
plete information on 
BELL Voice-Paging 
Equipment! 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 Essex Ave mbus 3, Ohio 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Read these vigorous, authoritative discussions 
of today’s vital economic issues 


Nothing could be more timely than this book bringing together a 
well-rounded symposium by 22 distinguished economists on the 
burning transition and postwar problems facing the country. 
Based on their expert appraisals of the actual trends that devel- 
oped during the war, the book offers their sound analyses and 
workable suggestions for ironing out the immediate and long-run 
problems of readjustment. 


Understand better the pro’s and con’s involved in such aspects 
of reconversion as income, agri¢ulture, social secur‘ty, fiscal policy, 
controls, business finance, etc., with these specialized studies, each 
by an expert in the field. 


Just Published! 


ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


Associate Professor of Economics, Harvard University; 
formerly Director, Export-Import Price Control Know the major issues 
of these vital.topics—Wage policies: Full employment 


' 
Postwar kets ; E | 

424 pages, 5.x 8, 43 illustrations jiic"%r jovernment “controle Maiaey ny nary 
' 

} 


See it 
10 days FREE 


and tables, $3.75 problems; Taxation—and many others. 


Here in one volume are concise, specialized treatments of ™Send this on-approval coupon =~ 

the many different facets of the central economic prob- P ae | i 
lem—how to gear our free-enterprise system to full em- T weanaw. wy BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd St., 
ployment and expanding production. Read these pene- lew York | | 
trating analyses of our domestic and international — | Rar me eke ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION l 
49 as it faces today’s challenge of its strength and for 10 days’ examination, on approval. In 10 days I 
resiliency, 


Answers such timely questions as: 
= he paeey want wartime controls removed imme- 
ately 


—are cartels and commodity agreements te our best in- 
terest? 


hee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee 


—must we resort to government spending to avert a 
Gownward spiral? 


—how can we “hold the*line” against inflation? 


—what are some LASTING effects of wartime conditions 
on the labor foree and the structure of employment? 
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THEY'RE OFFI 
Speed Devils Thrill Thousands 


(307 O~ 


A gab 
(Hilarious Book > 


Coul 
THE GAY, GAY NINETIES 


A991 


i; 

In this absorbing story of Sterling Elliott, 
holder of 104 patents and inventor of, among 
other things, the steering mechanism of your 
car, there’s a fund of humorous, inspira- 
tional anecdote. 

Creator and manu- 
facturerofthefamous FP 2” 
Hickory Bicycle, it [eam 
was only natural that 
Sterling Elliott 
should have been 
President of the 
League of American 
Wheelmen, editor 
and publisher of the 
weekly “Bicycle 
World’ and num- 
bered among his 
friends George M. Hendee, the daring bi- 
cycle racer, and Lon Peck, stentorian starter. 

This 72-page illustrated volume, recre- 
ating the,spirited activity of the era, por- 
traying the Inventing Elliotts enjoying life 
to the hilt and adding to its fullness their 
own unusual talents, is a real addition to 
any collection of Americana. The same 
gusty good humor, the same native wit and 
wisdom that made “The Story of a Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable” so 
popular run richly riotous through this new 
interesting book. Write, on your business 
letterhead, for your free copy. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


TO REBUILD 


Organized by veterans for veterans, 
Yule Industries, Inc., an engine-re- 
building plant in Quincy, Mass., is a 
going concern. Now with more busi- 
ness than it can handle, Yule Indus- 
tries was born in an Army hospital 
where Maj. Edgar D. Yule (left)— 
whose left side is paralyzed—met Lt. 
Burl Harrison (right), leg amputee 
case. With a Smaller War Plants 
Corp. loan and a policy of hiring and 
training only veterans, the $30,000 
business was opened last June, was 
immediately swamped with orders for 
rebuilding bus, truck, and marine 
engines. Of 35 men on the payroll, 
half have disabilities. The applicants 
get a week to explore operations. 


are typical of health insurance pro- 
posals and welfare programs which 
management has been asked to include 
in a rising number of contracts. 

e Coverage Rises—Between 1940 and 
the latter part of 1944 the number of 
industrial workers covered by health 
insurance plans included in contracts 
has increased by 43%; the gain in 1944 
alone was 12%. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, more than 600,000 of organ- 
ized labor’s 13,000,000 workers are now 
covered. BLS, limited to reporting on 
programs negotiated by unions and re- 
ported to the statistical agency, empha- 
sizes that its total is not all-inclusive. 

Of the 600,000 workers under pro- 
grams checked by BLS, somewhat less 
than one-third were covered by plans 
administered solely by the union; about 
one-third jointly administered by union 
and employer; and the remainder under 
plans in which private insurdnce com- 
panies undertake responsibility for de- 
termining the eligibility of claims and 
making benefit payments. Under the 
private insurance company plan, man- 
agement either selects the insuror and 
pays premiums directly, or pays per- 
centages of payrolls into a union wel- 
fare fund from which premiums are 
paid. 

e Royalty System—A variation on the 
latter plan is that successfully negotiated 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, calling for a royalty to be paid by 
honograph record producers (BW— 
Nov. 1 ’44,p108) to be used for paying 
benefits to musician members of the 
A.F.M. 

Most significant health insurance 
plans negotiated thus far have been in 


the clothing industry, and have bee 
pioneered by the Amalgamated Cloth 
ing Workers of America (C.1.0.) anj 
the International Ladies Garment Wor 
ers Union (A.F.L.). Amalgamated] 
plan now covers about 200,000 worker 
is financed by a 2% levy on weekly pa 
rolls of employers, and is jointly co 
trolled by the union and managemed 
representatives. The I.L.G.W.U. pu 
ram has a current coverage of abo 
150,000, for the most part is financ 
entirely by management with either 3! 
or 4% of weekly .gross payroll, and j 
administered through union health ce 
ters in New York, Philadelphia, and } 
River, Mass. 
e Textile Program—In the textiles fie! 
the Textile Workers Union of Amenc 
(C.1.0.) has negotiated health insurane 
plan clauses in contracts covering mot 
than 100,000 members. Practically 
of its plans are entirely employer-finance 
and provide that management m 
select an insurance company to admi 
ister the program. Cost to managemet 
generally is either 2% or 3%, and 
many contracts provision is made ! 
passing on to workers any premium 60 
which exceeds the 2% of payroll. 
Some United Textile Workers | 
America (A.F.L.) contracts currently ca 
for health insurance financed entirely ! 
management, or jointly financed wi 
the employer paying two-thirds of 
cost, as in several 1944 contracts at Ne 
England mills. Plans are administer 
by insurance companies, and joint pa 
ments were set to give the union vow 
in the application of certain of its heal 
plans. 
© Costs Vary—Other insurance compal 
plans—which in many instances speci 
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USTOMERS WANT THEIR 
H0ODS ON THE SHELF 


not on your shipping dock! 
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THAT’S WHY IT PAYS TO SHIP BY TRUCK! 


; mot For trucks travel direct routes—are never “sidetracked” — 
ance deliver the goods at the moment they’re needed! 


dm When customers want their goods—they want 

ane them on the spot—and on time! Delayed deliv- at 
nd } eries mean lost profits for these customers—and @ LESS JOLTING! No “switch- yoo 

le , lost goodwill for you! That’s just ove mighty good ing” or “humping”! ano qHER 
eo reason why smart businessmen ship by truck. @ LESS HANDLING! Goods travel yes 0 $ 
ied For trucks travel non-stop—are never side- owe bigest Saw Pre gens 09g T enerit 
le tracked—actually give straight-line, door-to-door- ing. Needless wear and tear B 

ely | service no other transportation system can match! is eliminated. 

wil Think that over a minute! And also consider @ LESS SPOILAGE! Trucks travel 

of trucking’s other big advantages listed at right. direct routes—so goods ar- 

t Ne Then plan to build your postwar sales-strategy rive faster, fresber. 

stere —and your postwar loading platforms—with an @ LESS LOSS! With less reload- 

t pal eye to America’s trucks! The American Trucking ing, chance of loss is cut to 

void Industry, AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, the minisauen. 

heal WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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my ~TRUCKS CREATE NEW INDUSTRIES—NEW JOBS—NEW WEALTH! 


Bs 


he 


National Broadcasting Co. executives—(left to right) George McElrath, 
operating engineer, Ferdinand Wankel, eastern division engineer, and Ray- 
mond Guy, radio facilities engineer—pinch-hit as operatives when some 500 
studio engineers and technicians walked out in a: dispute with NBC and ABC. 


Blue Cross Associated Hospital Service— 
have been incorporated in contracts of 
Shipbuilding & Electrical Workers 
(C.1.0.), and Fur & Leather Workers, 
Upholsterers, Furniture Workers, Street 
& Electric Railway Employees, and 
New York Hote] & Restaurant Employ- 
ces (A.F.L.). 

The New York City Laundry Work- 
ers (C.1.0.) and the United Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers (A.F.L.) also 
have union administered health benefit 
programs, the former financed by em- 
ployer payments amounting to 1% of 
weekly payrolls and the latter 2%. 

Along with the clothing workers, 
United Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employees of America 
(C.1.0.) has a jointly administered pro- 
pam of health insurance in operation 
or a number of contract managements. 
In particular, the U.R.W.DS.E. points 
to a new program of its St. Louis Coun- 
cil, financed by 34% contributions by 
employers and including establishment 
of a Labor Health Institute for medical 
care and preventive attention. 

e Dates Back to 1912—Most of these 
plans have been developed since 1941, 
although that of the I.L.G.W.U.—fea- 
turing health centers—was in existence 
as far back as 1912 as a union-financed 

rogram. The change-over to financing 
by employers came in 1943. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
oe actually became effective in 

942 in the men and boys’ clothing 
manufacturers field, but experiments in 


life and health msurance for members got 
under way in Chicago in 1940. Amalga- 
mated went into the insurance business 
when it expanded its health insurance 
lan nationally. Result was the Amalga- 
mated Life Insurance Co., which han- 
dles most of the policies financed from 
the Amalgamated Insurance Fund. This 
fund, raised from employer contribu- 
tions, is administered by union trustees 
in cooperation with an employers’ ad- 
visory committee. 
©To 60% of Earnings—The various 
plans differ in benefits and in eligibility 
provisions. In most, probationary em- 
ployment for up to six months is a pre- 
nt SEF Weekly: cash payments gen- 
erally run 50% to 60% of regular 
earnings, or from $10.50 to $20 a week. 
Although several plans allow continuous 
coverage for 52 weeks, most limit cash 
payments to 13 to 26 weeks for any one 
illness or disability. 

Hospitalization generally ranges from 
$4 to $5 per day, for as long as 31 days 
for any continuous disability other than 
pregnancy—which is covered in an in- 
creasing number of contracts. In many 
plans workers are allowed specific pay- 
ments for doctors’ services, and maxi- 
mum surgical benefits ranging from 
$100 to $175. 

In those plans calling for Blue Cross 
administration, the hospital service regu- 
lations are followed with minor modifi- 
cations. 

e Optical Care—In many of the new 
plans preventive measures—such as peri- 


odic physical checkups and the he, 
centers—are provided. In addition, 4 
IL.G.W.U. has now added a clays. 
its contracts calling for optical care_; 
cluding free eyeglasses if necded—y 
the A.C.W.A. and St. Louis U...\\ D 
S.E. provided low-cost rest catiip fy) 
ties. Addition of dental car ‘ 
considered by some unions. 

Particularly in the clothing and neeqy 
trades industries, where paid vacation 
contract clauses have been a rarity, th 
health insurance programs provide fo 
paid vacations. Payments are made ¢ 
rectly from union funds. 


1S Dein 


Triangle Erupts 


Long-smouldering disput 
involving independent union of 
radio engineers and Petrillo’ 
A.F.M. flares into the open. 


Contract negotiations between ty 

major radio networks, the Nation, 
Broadcasting Co. and the America 
Broadcasting Co., and the Nation 
Assn. of Broadcast Engineers & Tech 
nicians (Ind.) have been resumed afte 
a shortlived strike of 600 network studi 
engineers which brought into the ope 
once more a long-smouldering disput 
involving the independent union, th 
networks, and James C. Petrillo’s poy 
erful American .Federation of Mus 
cians (A.F.L.). 
@ One-Day Strike—Thirty minutes afte 
the two networks were notified th 
N.A.B.E.T. would take a formal strik 
vote after a 30-day “cooling off” perio 
required under the Connally-Smif 
act, engineers began walking out. Unti 
studio executive staff members coull 
take over, NBC and ABC program 
went dead. After that the nets were bad 
on the air, but operations were impede 
until federal conciliation efforts ende 
the strike the following day. 

On the surface, the issue was a wag 
increase of 40% to 60% on pay tha 
the networks say ranges from $230 t 
$482.75 a month. 

Fundamentally, however, a mud 
more important issue is at stake. Th 
N.A.B.E.T. for a year has been succes \ we 
fully fending off efforts by the Petnill 
union to get a toehold in network con lea 
trol booths through jurisdiction oq “= 
“platter turners,” employees who hand 
broadcast recordings. 

@ Jurisdiction Issue—First the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board and _ late: 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals backe nick! 
N.A.B.E.T.’s jurisdiction claims, ’ 
ordered the nets to negotiate with tai 4 fl 
studio engineers’ own union. 14 
month, negotiations got under way, a™ 


ay 
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“Ooh! Suppose a thief gets my bike?” 
on your family — Diatins, inoeke, siomey, 
y y silverware, furs...there’s plenty 


of valuable property around 
os our house to tempt thieves and 


he 8 ~—- So every member of 
Shattered Windows the family—and your guests and 
; servants, too, need the protec- 
Leaky Pipes tion of Residence and Outside 

Theft insurance. Is it included 


Stolen Bikes in the “All-in-One” policy? 
Damage Suits 
Servants Injury 


Sure is! 


For instance; think how just one damage suit might cost 
you $1,000—$5,000—$10,000! It can happen. And often 
does! Your child leaves a toy on the sidewalk—your dog 
bites someone—a visitor falls on a staircase. 

‘ : : . To think about more pleasant things, do you know that 
You'll be surprised how yr pe ee the very same “All-in-One” policy will give your family 
ght in your own househol “> J ust ask your protection against injury claims and damage suits? Covers 
nily! Another surprise: a single insurance golf, hunting and fishing, too! 
olicy—just one piece of paper—now covers 
pany of these everyday hazards. 
After you “try this one on your family,” 
your Hartford agent or your insurance “Say...what about me 


roker about our “All-in-One” plan of ...what if | get hurt 2” 


rotection. 


“Guess shattered 


Servants often are injured at their work. So tae “All- 
in-One” policy takes care of them too*, paying for neces- 
sary medical care, including doctors’ and hospital bills, 
etc., up to $250 per person (or more if you like) without 


_ 
en 


peas 3 hana’ any question as to who’s responsible. Full-time and part- 
cade or Revere oon Sy iene time household help are all covered—and your guests too! 
: wagqesurance. The Hartford “All-in-One” policy pays *If you reside in New Jersey or California, inquire 

: thiqgee teplacing glass breakage which results from about Workmen's Compensation Insurance. 


g baseballs—or any other cause except fire. 


30 am 


Hartford's “Family All-in-One” policy 


muc 


. Th Includes all these forms of protection, and more! Or 
access . ou can omit any which do not apply to your family. 
trill ? This protection may be tailored to your needs. It’s a 
k cot modern, flexible kind of policy. Get all the facts, without 


| Ong ¥ obligation, from your Hartford agent or your broker. 


says Mother. And she does, 
0, because she knows how 
uickly plain, ordinary water Gd d nce 


gs, pa 
nd floors. But she’ll stop Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
orrying the minute she knows Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
iF house and contents are in- Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
. against water damage. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + + Hartford 15, Conn. 


HERE’S YOUR ANSWER 


D? YOU wonder why you see 
so many good-looking panels 
of PC Glass Blocks in new and 
modernized buildings? 

Simply because you cannot get 
all the many advantages of glass 
block construction with any other 
material. 

All sizes of PC Glass Block 
panels, flat, curved or angled, har- 
monize with any type of design. 
They admit plenty of diffused day- 
light, and direct it over wide work- 
ing areas. The dead air space in the 
hollow blocks gives them insulat- 
ing properties that decrease heat 
losses, help to maintain tempera- 


ture and humidity levels, and 
deaden distracting noise. 

PC Glass Blocks protect preci- 
sion machinery and goods in pro- 
cess from destructive grit. 

Unlike ordinary sash, they do 
not rot, check or warp. Thcy need 
no repainting. 

The smooth surfaces of glass 
block panels can be easily cleaned. 
PC Glass Blocks seldom if ever 
need repairs or replacements. 

When you plan new construc- 
tion or plant modernization, the 
use of PC Glass Blocks will give 
your plant added beauty, added 
efficiency and actually save money. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 778, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


+ Also makers of PC Foamglas - 
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‘epic strikes at Goodyear in 1936 a 


some points were cleared up before cy 


ferees deadlocked over wages. ‘Ihe nq Calif 
works proposed arbitration. e Ignore 
N.A.B.E.T. realized that Pctrijj, behind 


imple 
qsn't 
cent m 
Dalry! 
istently 
ade up 
hich a! 
Bass wa 


heading into the U. S. Supreme Coy, 
with an appeal of the decision on jy; 
diction, and that two A.F.L. unions apf 
one in C.1.O. want to snap up stu; 
engineers. It complained against 2, 
delay and pressed for immediate de, 
sion on its wage and other deadlock 
demands. Union officials accused 4, 
networks of “stalling” for time, in fe, pppose 
of Petrillo reprisals—by pulling , ach bor 
musicians—if the networks sion wit de Akr 
NABE.T. og Eatlie 
@ Petrillo Silent—The networks deni —_ 
that jurisdictional dispute fears infy ba: h 
enced their refusal to accept the union hroug . 
wage proposals, and announced formall; is 
that they recognize N.A.B.E.T. as ba; = 
gaining agency for engineers. Petri] * * 
kept mum on the sidelines. ~ - 
Neither union nor companies woul er 
amplify a simple statement that th frsecee 
strike was being ended by an agreemen weer 
to resume contract negotiations. Ther tien " 
was no indication that a basis haf 8 
been found to settle—once and fp x oP 

all—what has been a major headache fo nis 
the networks. There 
pvery 0 


position: 
Dalrymple Out Be 
trength 
le blo 
nion pt 
aster. 
Hand] 
Buckma 
oodric 
When the United Rubber Worker — 
4 ore he t 
(C.I1.0.) convene “not later than Jang yy 
ary,” Sherman H. Dalrymple will Py 
absent from the president's chair f 
the first time in the ten years th 
U.R.W. has been active. L. S. Bud 
master, who has been closely associategi: 
with Dalrymple and who has served : 
U.R.W. vice-president since 1941, w 
be in the drivér’s seat. 
@ Way Paved for Change—Dalrymp 
resigned, effective Sept. 15, at a meet 
ing of the union’s executive board. Ha, 
had completed ten years of service Sept, 
12 and said he was now anxious to 1 
tire and permit new leadership to tak 
over guidance of postwar policies 0 
U.R.W. The date was chosen, he sadi, 
because in normal circumstances t 
union’s annual conventions are held 
mid-September. 
Future plans were indefinite for tunti] a 
right-wing leader who aided in form creed 
tion of U.R.W. in 1935, directed fiiprodnct 
men’s 
Ther 
rising se 
favored 


U.R. W. president resigns 
paves way for Buckmaster tt 
unify union or build own blog 
for convention showdown. 


ply, be 
DO rd W 


Firestone in 1937, and guided its grow! 
from 3,500 to 185,000 members in 20 
locals. Dalrymple has talked of livia 
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© COMM California and raising citrus fruit. 
Showdown—Actually, more is 
shind Dalrymple’s resignation than a 
imple desire to leave a job which 
n't been going any too smoothly in 
Da wes —— d 

nm opposed con- 
istently 2 an internal URW. bloc 
nade up Chiefly of oer Akron locals 
hich are united behind George Bass. 
Race was nominated several times to 
»ppose Dalrymple, but was defeated 
Mech time as URW. locals from out- 
5 “Uf 4e Akron voted solidly for Dalrymple. 
| Witt Barlier this year an open break 
reatened between the two factions 
hen a series of tire plant strikes swept 
rough Akron (BW —Jun.23’45,p107) 
nd continued despite back-to-work 
ders of Dalrymple. Since that time 
Dalrymple has been determined to step 
put, to force a showdown on leader- 


ip policies. 
teckmaster Build-Up—The present 
signation is timed to give Buckmaster, 


well known among rubber workers 


denie 

infly 
inion’ 
tmalh 
aS bar 
etrill 
woul 
at th 
emen 


Then ithough he came up from the ranks, 
‘haf, opportunity to establish his own 
: : porting bloc prior to the next elec- 
C lomm: 


There is a double objective: to give 
ery opportunity for compromising 
positions of rival factions and unifying 
he union, -or—failing in that—to 
. rengthen the chances for the Dalrym- 
IGN le bloc to continue a firm grip on 
sr {qgmnion policies through election of Buck- 
master. 
Ge Handled Akron Strike—Significantly 
Buckmaster began handling the B. F. 
oodrich Co. strike of 15,000 U.R.W. 
members (BW—Sep.8'45,p98) even be- 
ore he took up the international union’s 
F savel. It might have been coincidence 
a ply, but while the U.R.W. wr 
board was a ing Dalrymple’s resig- 
Bucigation and imuisen Buckmaster to the 
roa gg a representatives of the Good- 
eel -were voting four-to-one to 
‘@etum to the, Goodrich plant, calling 
Ww bf their strike in support of a Foreman’s 
sn. of America walkout of supervisory 
Pmp oyees. : 
me‘ The Goodrich U.R.W. employees 
greed to return if (1) the company 
vould not ask them to perform super- 
‘Ppisory duties, and (2) if the company 
guarantees that “reporting in” pay will 
S Mibe allowed for U.R.W. employees if 
absence of supervisors causes a halt 
S “' production. 
*Foremen Stay Out—Meanwhile, 
FAA. said its. foremen will stay out 
until all grievances are settled, but 
agreed not to interfere with U.R.W. 
production workers who pass the fore- 
men’s picket lines. 
_ There were indications, mowerct that 
sing sentiment among striking foremen 
favored a quick end of the walkout. 
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‘struction. The container, cover, 


- trucks. 


Here is a cut-a-way view of a single 
cell of a typical Edison Alkaline 
Battery for operating electric 
trucks in industrial material- 
handling services. Note the rug- 
gedness and precision of its con- 


pole pieces and other structural 
parts are made of STEEL. Even the 
active materials are permanently 
locked in perforated STEEL tubes 
and pockets. These in turn are se- 
curely assembled into STEEL grids 
to form the positive and negative 
plates. The STEEL cover is welded 
onto the container. This cell con- 
struction is entirely different from 
that employed in other types of 
storage batteries .. . and every dif- 
ference is an advantage to users of 
alkaline batteries in industrial 


Because of their STEEL construction, they are by far the most 
rugged and durable of all batteries. When it comes to standing up 
under the shocks, vibration and hard usage in material-handling 
services, they have no equal. Alkaline batteries in trucks have fallen 
off loading platforms and docks, turned over, and even dropped 
down elevator shafts with little or no damage . . . and still delivered 
their full service life. The fact they can withstand such accidents, 
indicates the extra dependability that can be expected from them 
under more normal conditions. Their durable mechanical construc- 
tion is also one of the principal reasons why alkaline batteries stay on 
the job and out of the repair shop, give longer life, and help cut 
material handling costs. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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Q. Modern kitchen cabinets will be on the market: 
O)Rightnow ([JInsixmonths § [JIna year 
A. Cabinets are being manufactured in limited quantities right 


now. Permacel tapes play a big part in getting all kitchen equip- 
ment to you, Cabinet doors are taped to keep them from opening 
in Sa. Stove parts are taped for proper identification and 
assembly, as well as two-tone painting. 


He 


RRS 
Rees oe 
| Parties 


Q. The title of this booklet refers to: 


Q. Modern packaging is most important to- 


Q. The temperature necessary for melting 


steel is: day because of: CD Electricity 1) Tape (] New-type wrench 
(900° F. CJ 1800° F. D 2700° F. oO Outdated packages 1a) Cheap goods A. Pressure-sensitive tape. This free booklet 
A. 2700° F. Steel is first brought to this 0 Competition shows how Permacel Industrial Tapes cm 


temperature, then welded. To prevent molten 
particles from spattering on metal plates, 
Permacel paper masking tape is used, By 
masking the edge of each plate before weld- 
ing, particles are kept off Welding done, 
tape strips off clean, taking particles along. 


A. Competition forces manufacturers to 
attractively. Permacel’s companion, 

excel cellophane tape, is used widely to seal 
and modernize packages. Shirt boxes, belt 
containers, bags, are a few of the many items 
sealed by this transparent, quick-sticking tape. 


save production time and cut costs in youf 
plant. Illustrates and lists many new uses for 
tapes that may help you in solving current 
reconversion problems. Send for free copy. 
Write Dept. B.W. 20, Industrial Tape Corp, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet special needs. 


Permacel Industrial Tapes 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION - New Brunswick, N.J. Makers of Texcel Tap 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


, 22, 1945 


Despite Washington's pious mumblings about the importance of this 
country’s long-term foreign economic policy, the fact is that the Admin- 
istration is momentarily at sea on the whole question. 

If the current U. S°-British financial negotiations result in a loan to 
London of $2 billion to $6 billion, how much will be available—and on 
what terms—for such other inevitable applicants as Russia, China, France, 
Holland, and the Latin-American countries? 

And if Britain is granted a huge credit now, what restrictions will it 
carry? Can the British, for example, use a part of the credit to finance 
increased business in Argentina? 

You can expect increasing demands, like the one this week from 
former President Hoover, for a coordinated, long-term foreign economic 
program, but there are no indications yet that State, Commerce, and Treasury 
are prepared to offer any vigorous new plan of action. 
a 


Immediate outward signs to the contrary, no important reorganizational 
changes in the State Dept. are to be expected before the end of the year, 
nor a fresh approach to major issues whether domestic or foreign. 

Col. Frank McCarthy, new assistant secretary in charge of administra- 
tion? is studying the Budget Bureau proposals for structural changes in the 
department below the rank of assistant secretary, but no one short of 
Secretary James F. Byrnes can make the final decisions, and Byrnes will 
be tied up with the London and Rio de Janeiro conferences until very near 
the end of the year (BW—Sep. 15’45,p1 15). 


Though discussions almost certainly will drag along until October, there 
is more than an even chance in the U. S.-British financial negotiations that 
Washington will win support for its basic demands: 

(1) That interest must be charged on any loan that is made, though the 
rate may be low and amortization authorized over a long term. 

(2) That British-controlled cartels—particularly tin and rubber— 
become subject to broad international regulation. 

(3) That the sterling currency bloc and Empire trade preference 
system end. 

ee 
it is a mistake to look on the recent lifting of export restrictions as the 
beginning of an immediate export boom. 

In the first place, such key export specialties as automobiles, heavy 
machinery, most foods, and textiles are not included in the group of items 
freed from export restrictions (page 118). 

Furthermore, import and foreign exchange controls continue in most 
countries, and there is little hope that they will be eased, except in unim- 
portant ways, until the world commercial policy conference is held. 

* 
Don’t miss the significance of the Washington maneuver this week in 
demanding that Italy be stripped of all major colonies. 

Britain opposes the move because placing them under international 
trusteeship brings Russia—as one of the Big Five—into the councils on 
Mediterranean affairs. (There is no indication that Washington will support 
the reported Molotov demand for individual trusteeship.) 

The U. S. government finally decided in favor of removing the colonies 
because Italy is obviously unprepared to administer them and because 
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owed 


Washington, ot least for the moment, is resentful of Britain's stubborn 
refusal to open the Mediterranean to broad, international development. 

Washington also has forthcoming Far Eastern negotiations in mind. 

With Moscow in occupational control of Manchuria, the U. S. will prob- 
ably want concessions for China in the form of new equipment and food sup- 
plies which industrialized Manchuria can. provide. 

Concessions to Soviet wishes in the Mediterranean cal! for reciprocal 
concessions from Moscow in the Far East. 

* 
Occupation patterns in the Far East have not yet been revealed, but no 
duplication of the economic administration in Germany is to be expected 
in Japan. 

When Washington made it plain that it intended to control all policies 
in Japan, the other Allies chose not to go beyond putting token contingents 
in Tokyo to serve as official representation for them until formal diplomatic 
delegations are restored. 

= 
No civil affairs officials have yet been appointed to survey Japanese indus- 
try and draw up a detailed reparations program, but Chinese authorities 
have already asked for specific: equipment to be used in the rehabilitation 
of China’s major industries. 

You can look for a campaign by the Nanking Chinese pointing the 
parallels between Japan today and Germany after the first World War, both 
from the political and reparations point of view. 

Washington is already uncomfortable because of the political irnplica- 
tions following Japan’s delayed surrender, the continued shrewd maneu- 
vering by the Tokyo military clique, and widespread, international uneasiness 
over retention of the Emperor. 

Nanking is shrewdly conscious of the concern and is playing for a 
quick decision to strip Japan of war industries and turn the equipment 
over to the Chinese. 


e 
Criticism is mounting over a pending $5,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan 
to Chile. 

Utilizing an earlier $28,000,000 loan from the bank, Chile is build- 
ing a small steel mill in the southern part of the country where there are 
coal deposits. 

Plan now proposed is to pipe byproduct gas from this small! mill more 
than 300 miles to the metropolitan district of Santiago. 

Protest comes from engineers who insist that it is completely uneco- 
nomic to pipe limited supplies of gas that far, and that the U. S. is support- 
ing a degree of narrow economic notionalism which is incompatible with 
its broad economic policies. 

. 
Tourist travel along airlines which now fan out in all directions from the 
U. S. will receive a fillip if current plans sponsored by Pan American Air- 
ways materialize. ; 

Aware of inadequate hotel accommodations, particularly in Alaska, 
along most of the Latin-American routes, in Africa, the Middle and Far 
East, Pan American officials are attempting to initiate a reported $50,000,- 
000 hotel building program which will provide at least 30 luxury hostelries 
along the main world air travel routes. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


Though four months have elapsed 
nce V-E Day, the de Gaulle govern- 
nt only a few days ago made the 
move actually to confiscate German 
operty within France. 

And despite vociferous promises of 
operation, no major neutral country 
yet provided the Allies with a sat- 
actory inventory of German assets 
ithin its borders or offered an accept- 
ble plan for exposing the Nazis’ in- 
cate local schemes of cloaking their 

foreign holdings. 

Plans Take Form—Allied plans for dis- 
osing of Germany’s foreign assets are, 
evertheless, beginning to take shape 
nd U.S. business has a very definite 
ake in the outcome. 

Germany’s principal assets outside the 
eich consist of prewar manufacturing, 
pining, transportation, and agricultural 
operties, or of accumulated war loot 
loot-like purchases whether located in 
lied or neutral countries. In general, 
l of these are being sequestered now 
pr use in the paying of reparations. 
ut this obvious use, Allied con- 
ol officials have a definite program of 
vesting Germany of its foreign hold- 
gs in order to prevent their use either 
or Germany’s immediate commercial 
dvantage or, ultimately, in a rebuilding 


Intangible Assets, Too—Public interest 
s focused both on tangible property, 
ch as industrial plants and holdin 
ompanies, and on intangible assets su 
patents, trademarks, contractual 
ights, and—particularly—on the removal 
f German technological and managerial 
ersonnel from key positions in various 
ountries, ience after the last war 
as showed that, unless such a p 
executed, Germany may hold on to 
basis for a new armament potential. 
Total amounts likely to be recovered 
om German foreign assets will be 
much smaller than first fantastic esti- 


ations kitty more than $1,500,000, 
By Indi Nations—Assets in the 
nited Nations countries will be han- 
led by each country individually. 
According to a recent statement by 
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loubt if will recover for the 
“te ‘000, 
th 


unt for Nazi Assets Is On 


Allies’ determination to seize all foreign holdings that might 
» used for a. comeback hits snags in neutral countries, but a pro- 
am of far-reaching importance to U. S. business takes shape. 


Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley, Ameri- 
can member of the Reparations Com- 
mission, this will mean that most Latin- 
American countries except Argentina 
will fall heir to German plants, patents, 
and trademarks which are located within 
their jurisdiction. Value of these items 
in the Western Hemisphere outside the 
U.S. may amount to as much as $250,- 
000,000. And in these countries, as in 
most neutral countries, the pattern of 
German investments is identical, being 
concentrated in the chemical-pharma- 
ceutical and electrical industries, min- 
ing, banking, and insurance. 

eA Blow to Cartels—Elimination of 
these German holdings will cut off the 
tentacles of German-dominated inter- 
national cartels which were prevalent 
in these industries. 


But not even a beginning has been 
made in bringing Buenos Aires into 
line on this program, and probably two- 
thirds of the Nazis’ Latin-American 
properties are in Argentina, Smug Ger- 
mans in the River Plate valley boldly 
assert that they will be protected by 
the present pro-Fascist government or 
that they have cloaked their holdings 
too successfully for them to be found. 
@ For Reparations Pool—Nonctheless, 
Allied officials are confidently estimat- 
ing that up to $200,000,000 may be 
uncovered, and that Argentina will be 
allowed to keep only a small portion of 
it as reparations, The rest will go into 
the German reparations pool. 

Dealing with German holdings is a 

relatively simple matter in Allied coun- 
tries, though action may be slow—as in 
France. Infinitely more difficult is the 
handling of German assets in neutral 
countries—probably totaling about $900,- 
000,000, with no less than $600,000,000 
in Switzerland alone. 
e Ample Opportunity—In these coun- 
tries, and in Argentina and Turkey, the 
Nazis had ample opportunities to ex- 
pand their holdings and to secrete funds 
behind the protection of neutral bank- 
ing laws. 

In Spain, a subsidiary of the German 
Ministry of Economics, “Sofindus,” was 
made, during the war, the center of a 
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FOUNDATION FOR POSTWAR PROSPERITY 
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Rehabilitation of the Borregaard mill (above)—once the largest pulp producer 
in Europe—will enable Norway to reenter world markets, earn the cash to pay 
for American and other foreign equipment essential to economic recovery. 
And by helping supply the pulp—as Sweden and Finland are already doing— 
to enable Europe to make its own newsprint and other papers, Norway also 
relieves pressure on short paper supplies in the United States. 


LIGHT METAL FOR LIGHTER HOUSEWORK 


One postwar prospect for British housewives, as war-destroyed houses are 
replaced, is the all-aluminum kitchen (above). British industry is utilizing the 
nation’s stock of aluminum, one raw material of which the country boasts a 
surplus (BW —]un.16’45,p114), to help meet a demand for 5,000,000Q,dwellings. 
Obvious advantages of the streamlined culinary setup recently displayed in 
London are the durability and lightness of the metal. 


mining and transportation octopus of 
such size that its fate is of vital im- 
portance to the Spanish economy. 

And in at least one neutral country, 

conclusive evidence has been uncovy- 
ered of concealment by the government 
for the benefit of the Nazi war econ- 
omy while deceiving assurances were 
given to Allied countries concerning the 
underlying transactions. 
e Legal Difficulty—On the other hand, 
the Allies have run into the baffling 
problem of how to deal with neutral 
domestic legislation. When neutral 
courts refused to hand over property 
within their countries which was known 
to have been expropriated by the Nazis, 
their stand was applauded. Now the 
Allies are forced into the position of 
prosecutor with some of the neutrals 
indignantly refusing compliance except 
where loot is concerned. 

Most neutrals have belatedly declared 
adherence to the Bretton Woods decla- 
rations which provide for the holdin 
and delivery to the Allies of loo 
property. And in most cases they have 
frozen German assets and are slowly 
taking a census of such property. But 
there is not yet any certainty in any of 
the neutral countries that the full re- 
sults of the census will be communi- 
cated to the Allies. 


Intelligence Campaign—To fight the 
great danger of dissipation of German 
assets through collusion and cloaking, 
the Allies are proceeding with an intel 
ligence campaign within Germany to 
find proof of German ownership of 
foreign assets. This campaign has had 
results in spite of a slow start. 
maging evidence has been produced 
in the cases of I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
the Robert Bosch Co., and others. In 
other cases, an attempt has been made 
to create a legal situation which would 
force neutrals to admit their part in the 
Nazi tie-up. 
e Unanimity Lacking—In this connec- 
tion, a plan to vest title to foreign assets 
within Germany with the Allied Con- 
trol Council as “de facto government” 
or with another international authority- 
is being considered. So far, however, 
the Allies have neither agreed among 
themselves nor found procedures to 
make the plan acceptable to neutrals. 
Neutrals are resisting only partly 
because of their old friendship for Ger- 
many. It is true in many cases that 
their commercial interests have in the 
past been more closely tied to Germany 
than to the Allied countries, but there 
are other reasons to explain their pres- 
ent attitude: They want satisfaction of 
their own claims against Germany, and 


if German foreign assets arc jo | 
divided up, they want to sharc in 4) 
distribution themselves. 
e Toward the Bandwagon—\M_ - 4),,, 
anything else, the neutrals want ‘0 jo 
the United Nations bandwag 
that may turn out to be the songs 
argument favoring the Allies. |p ‘the 
end, Allied “persuasion” is like!: to yj, 
much of what is wanted, but \ hethe, 
the Allies will get neutral supp: :t for , 
rigorous repatriation of Germ: cop. 
mercial personalities to German seem, 
doubtful. And it is even more doubt) 
whether the Allies will succeed i: touct. 
ing German property in the hands of 
naturalized Germans in those countries 
Here at home, it is up to Conzress tp 
set a final policy towards Germaii asset; 
in this country which have been admin. 
istered by the Alien Property Custodian 
If minority holdings are not included, 
German assets here are concentrated in 
a few important corporations, such 4 
the General Aniline, Schering, and 
American Bosch. None of these proper. 
ties will return to German ownership. 
e What Is at Stake—American interest 
in the elimination of German foreign 
assets, however, goes beyond the finan- 
cial angle of reparation payments. U.S. 
business would be hurt if German man- 
ufacturing, commercial, or financial 
holdings would be merely turned over 
te puppet organizations really controlled 
from within the Reich. This goes partic- 
ularly for all of Latin America, not only 
Argentina, where German trademarks 
and German importers have often 
blocked imports from the U. S. 
Similarly, it would be against the best 
interests of American business if Ger- 
man plants in Spain were “national- 
ized,” that is, turned over to the Spanish 
Fascist corporate organizations. 


EXPORT BARRIERS LIFTED 


Lifting of U.S. war restrictions on 
importing and exporting brought the 
bright new postwar world nearer to ful- 
fillment for foreign traders last week. 
This was only one side of the picture, 
however, because war-strengthened im- 
port restrictions abroad remain. 

Export license requirements were 
lifted from about 80% of controlled 
items, the exceptions including goods 
in tight supply, needed for U.S. de 
fense or reconversion needs, or pie- 
viously allocated to foreign customers. 
These, however, include many food 
items, most textiles, and the transport 
and machinery lines which traditionally 
comprise a major part of U.S. exports. 

No commercial shipments will be 
permitted to Germany or Japan, and in- 
dividual licenses are still necessary (ex- 
cept for small-value orders) for ship- 
ments to “Group E” countries: Arger- 
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There’s Plenty to Bedevil 
a Shirt These Days! 


Wuart with everything, a fellow’s lucky to have a shirt 
on his back! 

So it seemed, at least, when we set out to engineer 
rayon to fit the needs of better shirts. You see, a shirt 
leads a hard life! 


But remember, you can engineer rayon to specific 
needs. It is man-made. You can make rayon fibers that are 
continuous, short, medium, long, or of varied lengths. 
You can alter their strength, their diameter, their appear- 
ance. You can spin them into practically any type of yarn 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


and then weave them—pure or blended with other fibers 
—to give almost any textile feel or finish. 

American Viscose Corporation research engineers 
brought all their knowledge of this versatile fiber to bear 
on the rayon shirt problem. When they had finished, 
you had a new rayon shirt that passes with flying colors 
the strict tests that good shirts should always meet. 

This is another of a long series of steps toward the goal 
we have set for ourselves ...the goal of ever-better things 
for everyday Americans. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850'S WHEN 
AMERICA WAS BUILDING ITS 
RAILROADS, WE HAVE DEDICATED 
OURSELVES TO MAKING PIPES 
FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


Relief Grain 
Shape #07, $7.50 
“Billiard” 


Sandblasted so that the grain 
stands out in relief. Light in 
weight. 


The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Kaywoodie Pipes are made for your 
pleasure, with the experience of 94 years 
of continuous operation at making 
pipes. Discriminating smokers all over 
the world have adopted Kaywoodie as 
their favorite. May be had at your 
dealer’s in various styles, from $3.50 
~ $25. 


die C. y, New York & London— 
ie New York, 390 Fijth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been selected to meet our exacting 
requirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


tina, Austria, Bulgaria, the Carolines, 
Hungary, Italy, Korea, the Marcus, 
Marianas, and Marshall Islands, Ru- 
mania, and Spain 

Import quotas have also been elimi- 
nated, but priority preference ratings 
are established to assure steady flow of 
= essential to the U.S. economy. 

me 450 items got sper | tags (44% 
rated A; 34% rated 22% rated 
C) and all others are rated D and will 
get wom tee b only after all higher-rated 

ve been loaded. 


CANADA 


Ottawa Sums Up: 
Outright gifts by Canada 
to Allies valued at more than 
four billion dollars. Mutual aid 
policy matches U. S. pattern. 


OTTAWA-—Although Canadian mu- 
tual aid officially ended Sept. 2, ter- 
mination affected only military supplies, 
and civilian goods ordered by Allied gov- 
ernments continue to be exported with 
the understanding that Canada will re- 
ceive cash payment for goods delivered. 
@ Cash or Credit—For countries such as 
Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands, 
loans under the Exports Credits Insur- 
ance Act guarantee funds (BW—Jun.2 
"45,p120). Last week Norway signed up 
for a $13,000,000 loan eae & the act. 
Other countries, such as the United 
Kingdom, Russia, and China, must pay 
cash or conclude similar credit arrange- 
ments. Discussions with these countries 
have been under way for some time. 

Thus Canada’s solution of war-aid 

termination problems is parallel to that 
of the U.S. The Exports Credits Insur- 
ance Act loans can be compared with 
the special 23% loans under Section 3c 
of the Lend-Lease Act, or the Export- 
Import Bank loans—both intended to 
forestall interruption of the flow of 
goods needed for the rebuilding of war- 
torn economies. 
e Canada’s Contribution—In rounding 
off military mutual aid, Ottawa sum- 
marized. its total contribution to the 
United Nations war effort under the 
program of gifts and “lend-lease.” War 
aid to Allied nations passed through 
three distinct stages: 

(1) Between 1939 and 1942, Cana- 
dian munitions went to the United 
Kingdom and from there to other Allies. 
To make funds available to London, 
Ottawa purchased with Canadian dollars 
about $700,000,000 in Canadian gov- 
ernment bonds and Canadian National 
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TREND OF BUSINESS| 
CANADA AND U.S.A 
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securities which had been ac- 

d by Britain from British owners 
hange for sterling. Another $100,- 
000 in other securities was pur- 
i by Canada. Edtly in 1942 Can- 
mre Britain a $700,000,000 interest- 
n and with no maturity date. 

» Ottews paid $200,000,000 to 

a "for British investments in Cana- 


2) In sae Ottawa gave Britain 

900,000,000 in war materials. Other 

»5 benefited by the transhipment of 
of these supplies. 

3) Between Mar. 31, 1943, and 

same date in 1945, Canadian mo- 
aid shi supplies, after formal 


$75,846,000 
4,756,000 
21,191,000 


MA «eevee erreseece 
Me eee eee ee ee eee 
. 
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BER ccscccccccce 
ited Kingdom...... 1,442,056,000 


Total...........-$1,704,774,000 


though country-by-country figures 
the period between Mar. 31, 1945, 
d the termination of war aid are not 
ilable, total transfers are estimated 
ee oe 
in Gifts—Thus; in the course 
the wee, ‘Canadian aid totaled about 
100,000,000, of which all but the 
00,000,000 loan to Britain consti- 
red gifts without any strings attached. 
Consequently, Canada never labored 
der even an illusion that mutual aid 
puld be repaid. It was understood that 
anadian financial and material aid was 
ontribution to the united war effort, 
mitting some nations, such as Brit- 
, to concentrate a much larger share 
their manpower in the fighting serv- 


REE LIGHT INV OTTAWA 


OTTAWA-Local citizens can play 
ee and easy with their light bills next 
honth because there won’t be any. 
Ottawa’s- Hydro Electric at 
on, following the practice of Ontario 
omissions which are set. up to 
erate at- cost, will provide free cur- 
t to subscribers to distribute some 
f its accumulated profits. This is the 
rst Ottawa bonus since the start of 
, but Toronto, Brockville, and 
ingston recently enjoyed free current 
br a month. 
eee nee the pivoer is. om = 
yy th owned Ottawa 
eat & Co., and when the = 
utility commission offers a month’s 
nt the private sna is forced 
follow suit to hold “its customers. 
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THE UNDSCRIBER Stes 


Like the recoil pad that kills the 
“kick” in a hunter’s gun, one of the 


many possible applications of cellular 
rubber and bonded fibre products can 
free your product of shock and vibra- 
tion — make it more durable, salable. 

Nothing tops these materials for 
cushioning, sealing, insulating, gas- 
keting, proofing against dust, mois- 
ture, gases. Made to order in molded 
shapes, slabs, sheets, cord, tubing, die 
cut pieces. Send sketch or description 
of your problem for our recommen- 
dations. Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
125 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CELL-TITE* 


THE MARKETS. pmacce section incr 


One of Wall Street's most-quoted 
trading axioms is, “Never sell stocks on 
strike news,” and in past years those vio- 
lating that rule have generally found it 
a definitely unprofitable practice. 

However, last weck’s news that the la- 

bor troubles of a supplier were forcing 
Ford Motor to lay oe 50,000 workers, 
and that General Motors was threatened 
with an all-out strike, proved too much. 
Remembering the drastic pay demands 
carlier served on the steel and railroad 
industries, many market participants im- 
mediately began to envision Eminent 
labor troubles scrious enough to inter- 
rupt the reconversion program that is 
now proceeding so strongly. 
@ Sharp Shakeout—Selling orders, as a 
result, soon became the order of the day. 
Bids that might have supported the mar- 
ket’s price structure were quickly with- 
drawn. By Saturday of last week, the 
New York Stock Exchange was in the 
throes of one of its sharpest shakeouts 
of recent weeks. By the close of pro- 
ceedings on Monday, further selling frad 
wiped out virtually all the sharp gains 
registered by the industrial stock list 
earlier this month. 

Since Monday, however, “selling on 
strike news” hasn’t proved so profitable. 
On Tuesday, investors and traders learned 
that U.A.W. leaders in Detroit were 
adopting a more conciliatory attitude than 

seemed likely. And stock market 
prices bounded back briskly on this news. 
© Cheered by Washington—Wall Street 
also liked the Washington news received 
that day after the stock market had 
closed. Especially pleasing was the an- 
nouncement that President Truman was 
consolidating several of the federal labor 
agencies under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of Labor and removing | 


OnOmy 


Stabilization .Director William ||. p,, 


from the lineup. Davis had 


Tevioush 


caused much worry on the Strect by jy, 


dicating that wages could 
sharply without any need for 
prices. 


Taised 
C Teasing 


As a result, the New York Stock fy. 
change enjoyed one of its strongest open. 
ings of the year on Wednesday. Despit, 
a subsequent lessening in the pace of 
trading and the upsurge in prices, the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock price averag, 
closed that day at the highest ley 
touched since the summer of 1937 
Trading volume, likewise, shot up almos 


to the 1,700,000-share level. 


® Blue Chips Lead—Especially encourag- 
ing to habitues of the brokerage board 
rooms this week has been the continued 


prominence of the blue chip stocks. Ip. 
stead of lagging behind the “spccialtics,” 
as was so often the case earlier in 1945. 
they are still furnishing the market with 
its leadership. As a result, while Wal 
Street is by no means 100% bullish, it 
is distinctly noticeable that more and 
more market letter writers are urging in. 
vestors to build fully invested positions, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 


Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...153.8 154.5 139.9 
Railroad .... 55.7 55.6 50.5 
Utility ..... 72.2 724 68.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.4 120.8 121.7 


Railroad ....114.5 114.2 113.7 
Utility ..... 115.7 115.4 115.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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orever Paris? 


For those who are already premedita- 

ively humming “The Next Time I See 
Paris,” Army Ts seem to carry re- 
pssurance that, on’the surface, it’s still 
Paris. 
Witness these familiar notes sounded 
in a letter from Eileen Drummond, 
Business Week staff member, now with 
he Red Cross and making a third 
yartime visit to the City of Light: 

“| walked from the Etoile all the 

yay down the Champs Elysees to the 
Place de la Concorde—a lovely evening 
troll. 
“The shops—which must have been 
cally out of the world before the war— 
ye charming. I passed exquisite win- 
dow displays of perfume, cosmetics, 
hats, clothes, and shoes. The shoes 
are very extreme, many of fabric and 
composition—platform soles seem to 
predominate—all styles and colors. 

“Paris, in the more expensive, well- 
todo sections, still seems remarkabl 
well off. But the poorer sections look 
terribly poor. 

“Across the way from my _ hotel 
there’s a fine apartment house. The 
big windows are mostly open, and to- 
night someone is playing the Moon- 
light Sonata. At the head of the street, 
there’s a little park that’s usually filled 
with mothers and children, old ladies 
and poodles or other small dogs.” 

But the-same letter reminds us that 
the Paris of shops, parks, and poodles 
is still a Paris of uniforms. It goes on 
to say. “Rainbow Corner, the Red Cross 
center where coffee and doughnuts and 
meals are served to enlisted men, is 
jammed by huge crowds of American 
soldiers, the benches in front sit 
hundreds of boys watching the crowds 
pass, drinking coffee, or just sitting. 
All day the soldiers pour into the nearby 
information center, looking for direc- 
= suggestions, and assistance of all 
inds. 

“Today one soldier came in to ask 
where he could buy a gift for a baby 
son whom he had never seen. He was 
going home and was in a talkative 
mood. I think I'd be, too.” 

It's still Paris, but lest you forget, 
Miss Drummond notes that, despite 
those shop windows, “clothing is scarce 
and it’s a common sight to see people 
in G. I, clothes, secured somehow or 
other, They'll accept anything in the 
way of clothing.” 

And another correspondent, writing 
of “the younger French element that 
has had to lie, steal, and cheat to live,” 
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also remarks that “many wear materials 
that were once Army clothes, cut, re- 
arranged, and suited to girls as well 
as men. 

Then he adds somberly, “These 
youngsters are beautifully disciplined 
on the surface, but I do not believe 
that any agency of government can 
control them that does not promise 
them the world with a gold band around 
it.” 
The surface, he thinks, is thin, per- 
haps dangerous. 


Employment Check 


To measure government and labor 
union estimates of eight to twelve mil- 
lion unemployed over the next few 
months against industrialists’ views on 
the job SO in their own indus- 
tries, Mutual Broadcasting System is 
running a nightly 15-minute “Recon- 
version and Jobs” series. Mutual’s pre- 
liminary conclusion, after broadcasting 
the views of such business leaders as 
Roy A. Hunt of the Aluminum Co. 
of America and William R. Boyd of the 
American Petroleum Institute, is that 
the government-union theorists are 
looking on the black side of recon- 
version. 

Mayors of the ten largest U. S. 
cities were optimistic on a one-shot 
Mutual program. One man’s summary 
of this broadcast: “Nine mayors gave a 
factual report on conditions in their 
areas and the Little Flower [New York 
City’s Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia] told 
Congress what to do.” 


Anyhow, It’s Good 


Said a recent issue of Business Week 
(BW—Sep.1’45,p70): 

“Kriston, a new  nonflammable 
thermoset plastic, has been announced 
by B..F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, as its first new postwar 
product. Some applications for Kriston 
which have been suggested by Good- 
ear are —” 

And, at that point, several readers 


reached simultaneously for their pens }. 


to ask us if we didn’t mean that “Fire- 
stone, a new product by Goodrich, was 
having applications suggested by Good- 
car. 

: The answer is, of course, that, for 
Kriston, announced and made by Good- 
tich, Goodrich will supply its own 
suggestions—and_ that, for Business 
Week’s blushing proofreaders, a good 
year of perfection on company names 
will be none too short a penance. 
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THE TREND 


THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT'S PLANS 


While plans for the building of a bigger and better 
bureaucracy are traditionally a singularly unappetizing 
subject for them, businessmen, we believe, would do well 
to follow closely the plans for the development of the 
Dept. of Commerce now being presented to them by the 
hustling under secretary of the department, Alfred 
Schindler. After all, it is upon this department that 
business relies primarily for presentation of its point of 
view in the highest executive councils of government; 
and it also depends upon this agency for promotion and 
protection of business interests in many other phases of 
the broader battle of pressure groups centered in the 
national capital. 


© In the formulation of its new ities plans, this 
primary responsibility of the department to help busi- 
ness is very explicitly recognized. This is fortunate, for 
with the present secretary publicized perhaps more often 
as an outrider for the C.1.O. Committee for Political 
Action than as the cabinet representative for business, 
there is room for confusion on this point. Also, there 
is rather chronic misunderstanding of the fact that, un- 
like other federal departments which represent no special 
interests, the three departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Commerce were deliberately designed to represent 
the special interests of farmers, wage workers, and busi- 
ness respectively. 

The plans announced thus far encourage the hope that 
the Dept. of Commerce will do a good job for business. 
One basis for such encouragement is the emphasis being 
placed upon bringing the results of the voluminous re- 
search activities of the department to the practical service 
of business through an augmented field service. Also in 
the field of foreign trade the department's plans, as pre- 
sented by Under Secretary Schindler, give good promise 
by contemplating not merely sales promotion but also 
promotion of the crucially important business of devising 
ways and means whereby our foreign customers can 
continue to pay for our wares. 


e In working out its foreign trade plans, the department 
has not yet indicated how it is going to handle some 
of its more difficult organization problems. For example, 
it has not indicated how it proposes to share jurisdiction 
with the State Dept. Foreign trade is so inextricably 
linked with general foreign policy that there is probably 
only one good reason for not having all foreign trade 
activities concentrated in the State Dept. That reason 
is that personnel of the type which typically has manned 
the State Dept. with the practice of diplomacy in mind 
would both feel and be out of place in the bustling 
business end of foreign trade. 

It has been suggested that so long as this is true, as it 
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presumably will be until a new hybrid diplomat-tradg 
can be developed, we might solve the problem prcsente 
by taking a lead from the British book and dev loping 
something similar to the British Dept. of Overseas Trade 
In policy matters this department is governed by the 
Foreign Office, the British counterpart of our State 
Dept., but in its practical trade promotional activities it 
is governed by and reports to the British Board of Trade 
which has the same general objectives as our Dept. of 
Commerce. Perhaps an agency similarly designed should 
be sandwiched in between our departments of State and 
Commerce. 


@ In the department’s plans for domestic business some 
kty,elements also remain to be provided. It is not ye 
clear, for example, how the department, as the principal 
spokesman and representative of business in Washington, 
proposes to have business represented in those labor 
management matters in which the federal government 
takes a leading hand. Perhaps the department’s program 
will be unfolded at the labor-management conference, to 
be convened soon by President Truman under the joint 
chairmanship of the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce. 
In the meantime, however, the Secretary of Labor has 
moved to concentrate in his department all of those activi- 
ties of the federal government concerned with the adjust- 
ment of labor disputes (page 5). 

It is wrong to have the business of dealing with labor 
disputes on behalf of the federal government located in 
a department designed to promote and protect the 
interests of wage workers. It is as wrong as it would be 
to have these activities located in the Dept. of Com- 
merce, with its commitment to promote and protect the 
interests of business. Such activities should be conducted 
under auspices which leave no room for doubt of their 
impartiality. Plans for the Dept. of Commerce will not 
be complete until they envisage collaboration and, if 
necessary, conflict with the Dept. of Labor to secure this 
end. 


© It would be inspiring if, in addition to planning to 
expand and improve its services to business, the depart 
ment, in order to secure greater concentration on this 
main objective, would propose to shift elsewhere some of 
its numerous activities which have no peculiar signif- 
cance for business. If, for example, on the theory that 
the rain falls or does not fall on businessmen and others 
alike, it were to propose to shift the Weather Bureau, 
now in the Dept. of Commerce, to some general service 
department, such a performance would so reverse the 
standard bureaucratic practice of corralling all the jobs 
in sight that it would have scarcely less than an elects 
effect on the business community. 
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